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THE  STUDY  OF  PEDAGOGICS, 


SUPT.  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  SPRINGFIELD, 

SOME  years  ago  I  heard  a  jirofessor  of  Pedagogics  in  one  of  our 
colleges  say  in  a  public  address  that  when  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  chair  he  was  asked  by  a  number  of  his  colleagues  what 
he  was  going  to  do  to  employ  his  time  profitably.  ( )f  jiedagogics  as  a 
science  they  had  no  conception,  as  most  college  professom  have  not 
to-day.  To  create  res})ect  for  his  new'  deiiartment  lie  said  he  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  text-l)Ook  Pain’s  “Education  as  a  Science,”  hoping  that  the 
title  of  this  book  might  win  for  his  work  the  consideration  which 
the  subject  itself  did  not  command.  The  situation  of  this  professor 
was  not  unlike  that  of  many  othei-s  to-day  lalKiring  in  this  new 
deiiartment  of  college  w'ork.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  must  he  trained  in  the  tricks  of 
teaching  and  of  managing  children,  but  that  then'  is  a  real  science 
of  education  which  every  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  and  every 
teacher  in  a  college  must  know  in  order  to  do  his  work  w  ell,  is  still 
denied  hy  many  and  (piestioned  hy  still  more.  Through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  .lohns  Hopkins  LTnivei’sity,  there  has  gnnvn  up  w'ithin  a 
few'  yearn  a  demand  in  most  of  our  lietter  colleges  for  expert  schol- 
ai-ship  on  the  part  of  professoi-s  in  their  departments.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  lie  long  liefore  the  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  (’lark 
Univemity  w'ill  create  a  demand  for  ju-ofessoi-s  who  w'ill  not  only 
know  their  subjects  hut  w'ill  also  know  how'  to  teach.  However 
this  may  lie,  iiedagogics  will  in  tlie  future  occupy  an  honorable 
place  among  university  studies. 
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Wh  iit  to  Ik.*  the  main  lines  of  work  in  a  course  in'  peda- 

gogy  for  teacliers  of  elementary  schools,  and  what  degree  of  im})or- 
tance  relatively  should  l)e  assigned  to  each  ? 

It  seems  to  me  the  foundation  of  all  successful  study  of  peda¬ 
gogics  must  Ik*  psychology.  It  woidd  l>e  needless  to  say  this  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  still  (juestioned  hy  many.  That  the  traditional 
psychology  which  was  taught  everywhere  up  to  about  twenty  yeai-s 
ago  Wius  of  little  help  to  the  teacher  cannot  l)e  denied,  but  the  same 
is  not  true  of  the  newer  psychology  of  to-day,  based  on  experimental 
research  and  empirical  study.  The  localization  of  the  functions  of  the 
h.-ain,  the  wide  experimental  study  of  the  senses,  the  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  “Will  ”  and  the  feelings,  the  researches  into 
aphasia,  etc.,  all  throw  a  flood  (fl‘  light  on  subjects  in  ])edagogics 
like  manual  training,  the  education  of  the  “  Will,”  the  culture  of 
the  feelings,  and  on  the  still  poorly  understood  problem  of  how 
to  teach  language,  including  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Much 
cf  the  opposition  to  such  new  comeis  in  the  coui-se  of  study  as  man¬ 
ual  training  w<is  based  on  an  obsolete  psychology — a  psychology 
which  recognized  little  relation  Initween  muscle  and  mind. 

Next  to  psychology  in  the  more  limited  sense,  there  comes  the 
experimentiil  and  empirical  study  of  children.  This  study  is 
scarcely  yet  begun  and  promises  great  things  for  the  future.  In 
the  training  of  teachei-s  for  the  elemeiitiiry  schools  it  is  not  so  much 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  child-nature  which  this 
line  of  investigation  leads  to  that  is  of  importance,  as  the  method 
of  studying  children  which  isaccpiired.  A  teacher  who  learfis  how 
to  study  children  in  this  scientifle,  empirical  way  has  in  him  the 
possibilities  of  almost  unlimited  professional  growth.  It  is  a  kind 
of  work  which  every  normal  school  ought  to  do. 

Following  these  lines  of  study  should  come  a  careful  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  hrauches  constituting  the 
curriculum  of  the  element  try  schools.  Tliis  ought  to  be  simply 
an  a[)plication  of  what  has  preceded  in  the  way  of  psychological 
study  to  the  details  of  actual  teaching.  Whilst  tiie  study  of  psy¬ 
chology  in  any  prorttable  way  i^^  omitted  in  many  normal  schools, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  pedagogical  wt)rk  in  colleges  has  too  much 
slightetl  this  aj)plication  of  psychology  to  the  development  of 
methods  of  teaching.  One  heaix  “methods"  spoken  of  with  more 
or  less  contempt  by  persons  who  have  never  taught  or  directed 
tlie  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  The  working  out  of  right 
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luetluxls  and  the  inventing  of  ha})})y  device.s  on  the  Uisis  of  sound 
pedaj^ooical  piineijdes,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  which  the 
teaelier  is  called  on  to  do;  and  many  pei-sons  who  think  and  speak 
liy^htly  of  “methods”  and  “devices,”  and  who  maintain  that  every 
teaelier  must  invent  Ins  own,  would  beat  tlieir  wits’ ends  if  they 
themselves  were  jilaced  in  a  position  in  which  they  would  lie  com¬ 
pelled  to  suggest  methods  and  devices  to  others.  The  blind  imita- 
lion  of  the  methods  and  devices  of  others  is  of  course  the  lowest 
kind  of  educational  work  and  deserves  all  the  contempt  which  it 
icceives;  hut  the  develo})ment  of  methods  and  devices  from  a 
sound  psychology  and  pedagogy,  is  neither  easy  nor  unimportant. 

'riiis  study  must  he  supplemented  by  actual  experiment  in  the 
way  of  practice  teaching  in  the  school  room.  That  there  should 
ever  have  been  made  any  attempt  at  normal  school  education  with¬ 
out  a  school  of  observation  and  practice,  would  lie  one  of  the  curi¬ 
osities  in  education,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  made  the 
.same  mistake  in  other  departments,  such  as  attempting  to  teach 
.science  without  laboratories  and  medicine  without  hospitals.  It  is 
impossible  to  study  pedagogics  with  much  profit  without  having 
access  to  some  scIk^oI  where  the  ajiplication  of  its  princijiles  can  lie 
witne.ssed  and  practiced.  Schools  of  pedagogy  in  connection  with 
our  colleges  will  probably  never  lie  able  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
hearfy  support  which  they  ought  to  have,  until  they  supplement 
their  work  by  the  establishment  of  model  or  practice  schools  in 
which  the  student  may  observe  actual  teaching  of  a  high  order  in 
;dl  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school,  and  may  him¬ 
self  acipiire  skill  in  teaching  by  actual  practice  under  the  eye  of  a 
competent  critic.  That  one  of  these  sclmols  of  jiedagogy  has  already 
in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  such  a  practice  department, 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  things  for  pedagogics  in  this  countiy. 

In  colleges,  the  study  of  pedagogics  ought  to  include  a  wide  com¬ 
parative  study  of  contemporary  systems  of  education  in  different 
countries,  but  it  is  a  (picstion  whether  such  study  ought  to  have 
any  jilace  in  a  normal  school  which  fits  for  the  most  part  teachers 
for  the  jirimarv  and  grammar  schools  who  will  never,  in  large  num- 
bms.  be  called  on  to  din'ct  school  work  on  a  scale  on  which  such 
knowledge  will  be  practically  available.  It  is.  moreover,  a  pha.se 
of  educational  work  which  can  be  most  effectively  and  most  jirofit- 
ably  studied  by  later  reading  and  by  travel. 

What  jilace  ought  the  history  of  education  to  hold  in  a  course  in 
pedagogics?  It  seems  to  me  in  a  normal  school  course  including 
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not  more  than  one  year  of  strictly  professional  study,  hnt  little 
time  should  l>e  devoted  to  the  history  of  education.  'I'he  suljstance 
of  such  a  lx)ok  as  Quick’s  “Educational  Reformers”  ouj^ht  to  he 
the  maximum,  and  less  need  not  l)e  especially  deplored.  It  is  the 
one  subject  on  which  teachem  can  afterwards  inform  themselves  by 
reading.  To  omit  the  thorough  study  of  applied  psychology  and 
of  metluKls  of  teaching  for  a  smattering  of  the  history  of  education 
in  a  normal  school,  is  certiiinly  a  serious  mistake. 

In  a  more  extensive  course  in  a  college,  when  students  have  the 
necessary  historical  knowledge  to  study  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
historic  forces  and  movements,  the  history  of  education  may  prolit- 
ably  occupy  a  large  share  of  time.  It  furnishes  a  background  of 
knowledge  with  which  present  educational  })roblems  can  be  viewed 
in  a  broader  light  than  would  otherwise  lx?  possible,  and  serves  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  discriminate  the  more  readily  l)etween  right 
tendencies  and  wrong  tendencies  in  modern  educational  thought. 
But  as  the  history  of  medicine  is  sulK)rdinated  in  medical  schools 
to  the  actual  study  of  modern  medical  science,  so  the  history  of 
education  ought  always  to  Ixj  sulK)rdinated  to  the  actual  study  of 
modern  educational  thought  and  })ractice.  d’he  traditional  dis¬ 
tinction  Ixjtween  an  historical  science  and  a  natural  science  does 
not  invalidate,  in  my  judgment,  the  analogy  here  drawn. 


HOW  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  HELD  OR  HINDER 
EACH  OTHER. 

WILLIAM  M.  THAYKK,  I RAXKLIN. 

ri'^HE  liest  part  of  education  is  that  which  money  cannot  pur- 
-L  chase.  It  is  found  in  the  tii-st  school  which  a  child  attends, 
home.  It  is  provided  by  his  tiist  teachers — parents.  It  is  made 
compulsory  by  its  author — God.  This  school  “  always  keeps.”  and 
never  changes  teachers  but  for  one  cause — death.  It  has  no  holi¬ 
days,  and  Sunday  is  meant  for  its  l)est  da}’  of  all.  Its  lessons  are 
practical  and  fundamental,  destined  to  outhist  life  itself :  tliev  re¬ 
late  to  the  Ixxly,  mind  and  soul.  The  poor  have  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  the  rich  in  this  school.  All  may  form  habits  and  estab¬ 
lish  principles  here  that  “cannot  Ixj  gotten  for  gold,  neither  can 
silver  lx?  w’eighed  for  the  price  thereof.”  The  charaider  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  is  determined  here.  Society,  the  (diurclu 
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and  Stiite  receive  the  impress  of  this  hi-st  school  of  life.  “It  ante- 
<lates  and  underlies  all  other  organisms,  is  the  oldest  human  society, 
the  mother  and  nui-se  of  the  church,  the  strong  foundation  on 
which  rests  the  State,  and  the  teacher  and  model  of  government.” 

There  ought  to  he  (romplete  harmony  between  home  and  school 
and  therefore  mutual  helpfulness.  One  should  directly  promote  the 
interests  of  the  other.  Necessarily  they  must  influence  each  other, 
d'heir  interaction  ought  to  he  hcneticial  to  both,  and  it  would  l)e  if 
l)oth  were  conducted  according  to  the  divine  plan.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  one  often  interferes  with  the  true  mission  of  the  other. 
Home  furnishes  had  hoys  ami  girls  todisturh  and  destroy  the  high¬ 
est  function  of  school ;  and  the  latter  often  half  does  the  work  it  is 
pledged  to  perform,  or,  })erhaps  does  not  do  it  at  all.  Thus  the 
good  influence  of  both  is  j)crverted  or  circumscrilxMl,  and  society 
.sufl'ers  a  loss  that  cannot  he  estimated. 

Home  and  school  hecome  mutually  helpful  hy  re(iuiring  and 
cultivatiim  obedience.  Disobedience  at  home  does  not  tend  toolje- 
<lience  at  school;  neither  does  loose  government  in  school  increase 
the  spirit  of  obedience  at  home,  ('hildren,  also,  who  learn  from 
[•arental  li])s  that  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  school  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  enter  it  with  self-resi)ect  and  reverence  for  teachers,  such 
as  never  appear  where  instructors  are  objects  of  suspicion  or  an¬ 
tagonism  by  jiarents.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  who  receive  no 
higher  conceptions  of  home  by  attendance  at  .school — no  les.sons 
that  magnify  the  mission  of  parents  and  the  filial  duties  of  chil¬ 
dren — do  not  become  moie  olHslient  sons  and  daughters  in  conse- 
•  pience  of  their  school  opportunities. 

.An  illustration  is  at  haml.  In  my  pedagoging  days,  two  roguish 
l)Ui»ils  sat  si<le  by  side.  Hej)eated  correction  brought  no  relief  from 
their  persistent  mischief.  Knowing  the  j)arents  very  well,  the 
two  families  being  at  the  anti[)odesin  regard  to  government — I  re- 
.solvedtotry  the  experiment  of  sending  them  home  for  the  next  mis¬ 
demeanor.  On  the  following  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  session,  an  opportunity  oecurred  for  the  trial.  “  John  and 
Henry,”  I  exelaimed,  “  put  u[)  your  books,  and  go  home.”  This 
unex])ected  command  rather  startled  them  at  first,  and  they  looked 
up  with  sui  jtrise,  ius  if  to  learn  whether  they  understood  correctly, 
or  to  see  whether  the  teacher  meant  what  he  said.  I  repeated  the 
command,  when  Henry  appeared  frightened,  but  John  smiled  clear 
back  to  his  eai-s.  It  was  evident  at  once,  that  the  punishment  was 
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well  chosen  for  Henry,  but  the  poorest  kind  possible  for  John. 
Henry  left  the  room  crying  ;  John  left  it  laughing;  though,  tonlay, 
John  cries  and  Henry  laughs.  In  less  than  one  hour  Henry  returned 
with  this  message  from  his  very  excellent  and  faithful  mother, 
“  Mother  sent  me  back  and  ttdd  me  to  tell  yon  that  she  had  })nnish- 
ed  me  for  my  disol)edienee,  and  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  and  prom¬ 
ise  tool)eyyou  hereafter.”  “  I  forgive  you,  Henry,”  I  said  ;  “take 
your  seat;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  you  can  never  love  and  respect 
your  good  mother  too  much.”  The  result  of  the  experiment  with 
Henry  was  just  lus  I  expected ;  for  1  knew  his  mother  well,  and 
she  emphatically  made  her  home  what  it  Wiis.  Hut  John  did  not 
put  in  his  appearance  until  the  next  day.  He  was  usually  tardy,  and 
the  next  morning  he  came  in  about  twenty  minutes  late.  I  stopi)ed 
him  on  the  floor  and  inquired,  Ixd’ore  the  school,  “.lohii !  what  did 
your  parents  say  to  you?”  “  Nothin,”  was  his  laconic  re[)ly.  “  Did 
you  tell  them  that  I  sent  you  home  for  misconduct?”  “Yes  sir.” 
“Did  they  not  re[»rove  you  for  your  misconduct,  and  advise  you  to 
do  Ijetter?”  “They  didn't  .say  nothin."  Then  I  say,  John,  that 
the  next  time  yon  violate  the  lules  of  school,  I  will  administer  the 
punishment  which  your  parents  ought  to  have  inflicted  yesterday. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  John's  j)arents  did  not  iissist  the  school  by 
their  family  government.  They  furnished  one  idle,  ignorant,  unru¬ 
ly  boy  to  anno}'  the  teacher,  and  render  his  government  more  difli- 
cult.  But  Henry’s  mother  coilperated  with  the  teacher  for  the  high¬ 
est  good  of  her  son  and  the  school,  d'he  manhood  of  her  Henry 
is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  her  wise  and  faithfnl  training — a  merchant 
of  unblemished  character.  In  all  my  efforts  to  raise  money  for 
different  objects,  Henry  is  tlie  only  man  who  ever  made  an  aj)[)lica- 
tion  in  writing  for  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  a  particular  <tb- 
ject.  Hearing  that  I  was  engaged  in  soliciting  funds  for  a  })ublic 
library  in  his  native  town,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me,  enclosing  <) 
check,  with  his  cordial  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  John  lives,  also,  a  poor  miserable  wreck  of  a  man,  wlio 
early  disgraced  himself  by  strong  drink,  abused  his  wife  and 
troubled  the  neighlMuhood. 

This  incident  illustrates  how  one  home  helps  school,  while 
another  hindei-s,  by  ivMpiiring  or  not  re([uiring  obedience.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Henry's  home  w.as  ius  much  l)eneflted  by  the  .school, 
as  the  school  was  by  his  home.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  (piestion 
whether  John's  home  wiis  at  all  inqiroved  by  the  .school,  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  .scl'ool  was  injured  by  liis  home. 
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This  virtue  of  obedience  cannot  l>e  overrated.  In  home  and 
scliool,  it  is  an  aKsoliite  condition  of  elhcient  work  and  eminent 
success.  It  is  to  l)e  souglit  and  insisted  upon  lx*fore  the  alphalx't, 
grammar  or  arithmetic.  It  is  vastly  more  important  that  a  child 
should  obey  his  parents,  than  that  he  should  go  t<>  school ;  and 
when  he  becomes  a  meml)er  of  a  school,  it  is  far,  far  l)etter  for  him 
to  ol)ey  his  teacher  than  to  study  Latin  or  Algebra.  His  parents  can 
make  more  of  a  man  of  him  by  obedience  without  schooling,  than 
they  can  by  disobedience  with  schooling.  And  the  teacher  can  do 
lietter  for  him  by  insisting  upon  obedience  first  and  last,  without  a 
thorough  drill  in  mathematics  or  language,  than  he  can  by  permit¬ 
ting  disobedience  for  the  sake  of  time  to  pursue  these  studies.  As 
obedience  lays  the  foundation  of  symmetrical  character  and  true 
progress,  so  disolxHlience  disorganizes  character,  hinders  progress, 
and  invites  remediless  failure. 

Home  and  school  may  be  mutually  helpful  by  cultivating  the 
(lixpoHitionn  of  l)oys  and  girls.  The  inspired  admonition  to  parents 
jtrovoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  might  be  addressed  to 
teachers  with  ecpial  [)ropriety.  In  both  home  and  school  provoca¬ 
tions  to  “  wrath ’’  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  That  the  disposition, 
or  temper,  is  susce[)tible  to  education  is  scarcely  made  a  subject  of 
thought.  Although  the  tenq)er  may  i)rove  a  barrier  to  the  success¬ 
ful  career  of  intellect,  as  it  has  done  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  it  is 
too  often  tr(*ated  as  of  no  account  whatever.  Man}'  parents  and 
teachers  act  as  if  they  discredited  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
writer,  “  Temper  is  one  half  of  ( ’hristianity."  Yet  the  words  are 
true.  It  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  Christian  sjnrit  by 
which  men  judge  of  the  s[)irit  itself.  The  best  time  to  train  this 
dis[)Osition  is  in  early  life;  and  the  best  place  to  do  it  is  in  home 
and  .school. 

d'he  public  .scar(*ely  realize  how  much  our  schools  are  hindered 
by  the  wide-spread  disregard  of  this  specialty  in  families.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  })Upils  come  from  homes  in  which  the  passions  revel. 
Kven  where  intelligence  characterizes  the  mem1)tu-s,  there  is  often 
a  wretched  lack  of  harmony.  Ihirents  fret  and  scold,  and  the 
children  imitate  them;  and  home  is  converted  into  a  nest  of  quar¬ 
relsome  birds — the  old  ones  not  a  whit  lovelier  than  their  snarling 
young.  Profe.ssor  Phelps,  in  his  “Studies  of  the  Ohl  'I'estament," 
tells  of  “a  mail  of  high  culture,"  who  offered  tliis  excuse  for  his 
ungovernable  temper;  “My  father  was  just  so;  his  boys  are  all  so. 
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We  can't  live  ill  })eace  together;  we  never  did.  We  are  all  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  devil ;  I  can’t  helj)  it.”  Large  numbei's  of  scholars 
are  from  homes  where  all  “  are  possessed  of  the  devil,"  embarrass¬ 
ing  the  lalxn-s  of  the  wisest  teachei-s.  'J'he  woi-st  sort  of  deviltry 
is  that  which  is  transmitted.  “The  fathei’s  have  eaten  sonr grapes 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.”  Scliools  must  liarbor  Intth 
the  born  and  inborn  s})irit  of  relicllion,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  help  and  liinderance  of  the  matter  must  lie  duly  considered, 
and  appreciated. 

Home  and  school  interact  favorably  upon  each  other  when 
children  are  taught  to  think.  How  few  homes  understand  it  ! 
How  few  schools  reduce  the  idea  to  [iractice  I  Often  the  iiuiuis- 
itiveiiess  of  ehildhood  is  reproved,  when  the  mind,  beginning  to 
think,  plies  its  numerous  (piestions.  'I'liis  is  often  done  both  in 
home  and  school.  Failing  to  understand  the  drift  of  an  imiuiring 
mind,  its  interrogativcs  are  freipieiitly  treated  as  a  ehildish  traitor 
impertinence;  and,  in  conseipience.  thousands  of  children,  win* 
would  liei-onie  discriminating  thinkers,  scarcely  know  that  God 
ma<le  them  to  think.  When  A.  Bronson  Al(X)tt  conducted  his 
School  in  Boston  ui>on  the  Soeratic  metliod,  and  lie  was  guiding 
his  }>u])ils  into  thought  and  impiirv  concerning  the  most  common 
objects,  he  said  to  a  bright  boy,  one  d-iy,  “  Were  you  not  accus- 
t-uued  to  think  about  these  things  at  home?”  His  re[)ly  w.is  very  in¬ 
structive:  “I  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  I  had  a  mind  to  think 
with  liefore  I  came  to  this  school.”  Boor,  unfortunate  son  of  very 
tlioughtless  parents!  Tiie  chief  tiling  that  distinguished  him  from 
the  cat  and  dog  never  so  much  as  discussed  in  Ids  jirescnce  !  His 
playthings,  apparel  and  jirecocity considered  daily;  but  no  meiitimi 
of  the  immortal  part  that  can  never  become  dust  or  food  for  worms  ! 
Humiliating  rei»resentation  of  a  multitude  of  homes,  in  which 
tJnnking;  iqion  the  most  important  themes  is  the  last  jihenomenon 
witnes.sed  !  Were  the  evil  confined  there,  its  contemplation  would 
be  less  painful  than  it  is ;  but  even  in  many  schools,  established 
to  develop  the  reflective  [iQwers,  with  others,  pu[)ils  are  not  taught 
to  think.  Indeed,  many  of  them  suppose  that  teachem  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  think  for  them  ;  a  view  that  is  held  by  their  guardians  at 
home,  no  doubt.  To  them,  books  are  the  medium  of  thought 
which  learned  men,  who  are  the  authorized  thinkei's  foi-  their  race, 
have  chosen  for  convenience,  and  their  thoughts  are  all  that  is  de¬ 
sirable  or  [lossible.  A  barren  fleld  for  reflection,  indeed  I  No  pro- 
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vision  for  projTie.ss ;  hut  the  tread-mill  method  of  study  from 
i^eneratioii  to  generation  ! 

Another  day,  when  the  ehildren  were  unusually  restless,  Mr. 
Aleott  said,  “  All  who  have  not  whispered  may  turn  round.’*  Only 
ten  of  them  turned.  Addre.ssin<i^  himself  to  them,  he  said,  “For 
what  did  you  come  up  to  the  'Femple  to-day?”  (The  school  was  in 
Masonic  Temi»le).  One  hoy  said,  “ ’I’o  come  to  school.”  “Why 
do  you  come  to  school  ?”  impiii’cd  Mr.  A.  As  the  hoy  did  not 
answer,  he  continued,  “  hoys  (generally  {Jfo  to  school  to  study  the 
si-iences,  hut  I  hope  that  all  whf>  come  here  know  that  they  come 
not  only  to  stuily  seienc'c,  hut  to  study  themselves.”  CalliuLt  one 
<»r  his  best  pu})ils  hy  name,  he  iminired,  “For  what  do  youc(»me  to 
-hool  ?”  ••  To  im])rove  my  mind  and  heart.”  “And  what  (h)  you 
come  for?"  he  said  to  a  little  oirl,  “do  you  come  merely  for  the 
lessons?”  “No  sir,"  she  answered.  “You  come  here  to  learn  how 
to  hehave  at  home  :  I  do  not  mean  how  to  make  hows  and  courte¬ 
sies,  hut  to  feel  and  think  better."  Then  he  asked,  “  Any  who  are 
conscious  of  treating  their  parents  with  more  feeling  than  you  did 
l)efore  coming  to  this  school,  may  raise  their  hands.  Quite  a  large 
numher  raised  their  hands.  Several  who  did  not  raise  them  spoke, 
and  said,  in  substance,  that  they  could  not  love  their  ])arents  more 
than  they  had  done.  To  one  hoy,  who  was  sj)ecially  emphatic  on 
this  point,  he  said,  “  When  you  never  disobey  them,  and  care  as 
much  for  their  wishes  as  foi-  your  own,  then  you  may  say  that  you 
eamiot  love  them  any  better." 

'Fhese  examples  ilhistiMte,  not  oidy  the  advantage  of  training 
ehildren  to  think  for  themselves,  hut  also,  the  })ractieal  turn  given 
to  lilial,  social  and  moral  (piestions.  The  son  or  daughter  who 
learns  nothing  at  school  about  duties  at  home  or  duties  to  (iod,  at¬ 
tends  a  very  j)oor  school,  or  makes  a  miserable  use  of  good  instruc¬ 
tion.  If  the  high  aim  of  education  he  accom[)lished,  the  pupils 
k  low  lietter  how  to  behave  at  home  for  going  to  school,  as  they 
know  better  how  to  hehave  in  school  in  consecpience  of  being 
wisely  trained  at  home. 

Nothing  will  remove  listlessness  and  cultivate  attention  so 
(piickly  and  thoroughly  as  to  set  children  to  thinking.  One  of 
Mr.  Alcott's  pupils  asked  him,  at  the  close  of  an  interesting  conver¬ 
sation  upon  the  lesson  one  day,  “  Why  is  it  that  we  get  so  tired  in 
one  hour  at  meeting  when  we  don’t  get  tired  at  all  here  in  three 
hours?”  Mr.  Aleott  replied,  “It  is  hacause  you  tkiak  here,”  which 
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appeared  to  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  reason  to  the  artless  child. 
A  large  nunilxir  of  older  people  “get  so  tired  in  one  hour  at  meet¬ 
ing’’  for  the  same  reason.  The  preacher  fails  to  interest  them, 
■without  which  the  mental  and  moral  powem  are  not  stirred  to 
effort,  and  a  dreamy,  tedious,  profitless  hour  is  s[)cnt  in  the  house 
of  woi-shij*.  It  is  with  a  preacher  as  it  is  with  a  teacher,  he  does 
little  good  except  in  just  so  far  as  he  sets  his  liearei-s  to  thinking. 
For  the  same  reason,  home  is  the  dullest  place  on  earth  to  many 
children.  The  sons  find  much  more  to  think  and  talk  alK)ut  at  the 
store  or  saloon,  and  the  girls  find  far  more  agreeable  entertainment 
in  the  social  circle  or  party,  even  though  the  exciting  themes  for 
thought  are  no  higher  than  dress  or  methods  ofpleasuie.  “Nature 
abhoi-s  a  vacuum,”  and  so  “the  idle  brain  l)ecomes  the  devil's  work¬ 
shop.”  Doiiig  badly  is  more  satisfactory  to  their  neglected  natures 
than  nothing  to  do.  Many  excellent  fathei’s  and  mothers  keej> 
their  children’s  hearts  clean  and  their  lirains  empty  for  a  time,  but 
finally  realize  the  ex[»erience  recorded  in  Matt.  1*2:  4:1-4.'), 
when  the  unclean  spirit  takes  with  him  into  the  house  that  is 
“em})ty,  swept  and  garnished  seven  r)ther  spirits  more  wicked  than 
himself;  and  they  dwell  there.”  The  Divine  law  is,  a  clean  he  nr  ( 
and  mind  occupied.  Even  Gabriel,  much  less  parents  and  teachers, 
cannot  succeed  in  making  true  men  and  women,  by  leaving  tlie 
mind  vacant,  and  trying  to  keep  the  heart  j>ur<*. 

Develoi)ing  the  S})irit  of  i<eJf  help  assists  both  Home  and 
School.  Competent  parents  and  teachers  aim  to  make  girls  and 
l)oys  self-reliant  and  efficient.  Perhaps  the  aim  is  not  so  direct  in 
respect  to  girls  as  lM)ys,  but  it  should  1m*.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  girl  should  not  be  its  self-reliant  as  a  boy.  Judging  from  the 
piist,  one-half  of  them  will  have  special  need  of  this  (piality.  by 
and  by,  when  they  find  themselves  the  wives  of  shiftless  men. 
Children  who  are  re(pnred  to  perform  ])reserilM“d  daily  tasks  at 
home,  in  the  routine  of  domestic  work,  to  wait  upon  themselves 
and  mother  instead  of  depending  upon  the  latter  to  wait  U[)on 
them,  to  Uike  pro})er  care  of  their  apparel,  and  act  upon  the  wise 
maxim,  “  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.” 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  plans  of  teachers  by  their  readiness  to 
hel[)  themselves.  They  make  the  })ronipt,  willing  and  reliable 
scholai-s,  in  contrast  with  those  who  are  never  lopiired  to  <lo  any 
thing  at  home ;  traine<l  to  expect  that  mother  or  the  servant,  one 
or  both,  will  wait  upon  them  to  the  last  call.  These  helpless 
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creatures  are  not  the  pu])ils  who  cAtch  the  spirit  of  self-help  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  make  things  hum  with  their  enthusiasm.  Drones 
at  home,  drones  at  school ;  bnnglei-s  at  home,  hnnglei*s  at  school ; 
shiftle.ss  at  home,  shiftless  at  school ;  helpless  at  home,  helpless  at 
school ;  this  is  the  inexorahle  rule.  God  Ix^  praised  for  any  ex¬ 
ceptions  that  may  occur  to  lighten  the  load  of  faithful  teachei’s  1 
(Concluded  in  our  next  numlxir.) 


SOME  SUGGEST/OA^S  TO  HERBARTIAN 
TEA  C HERS. 


SUI’T.  C.  B.  GILBERT,  ST.  PAUL,  MIXX. 


Tiik  cause  of  education  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  fathers. 

Its  temple  contains  the  “  imagines  ”  of  as  many  noble  ances¬ 
tors  as  the  hall  of  a  Homan  j)atrician,  each  one  of  whom  has  con- 
tiihuteil  a  new  excellence  to  the  family  name  and  blood. 

In  our  educational  family  no  contribution  has  been  of  greater 
value  than  that  of  John  Friederich  Ilerhart.  From  the  mysteries 
and  mystifications  of  his  philosophy  his  disciples  have  drawn  the 
lx*autiful  idea  of  unity.  Indeed,  in  Herbart  we  seem  to  have  the 
summing  u[)  and  conclusion  of  basal  educational  jJiilosophy  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  sim])le  and  sensible  it  is. 

I  desire  in  this  paper  to  briefly  state  in  [)lain  terms  without  the 
language  of  metaphysics,  the  [)rinciples  of  education  as  di-awn 
from  the  I  lerbartian  philo.sophy.  and  further,  to  state  some  of  the 
dangers  to  education  from  its  unwise  and  half-intelligent  use  in 
education. 

The  woi'ld  of  thought  as  of  mattei’  is  one  and  spherical.  Each 
is  a  part  of  all.  Nothing  unrelated  is  of  value.  Truth  se[)arated 
from  its  fellow  truth  or  [daced  in  wrong  relation  to  it  l»ecomes 
untruth.  'Fhe  life  of  the  individual  cannot  he  considered  a})art 
from  its  environment.  Education  is  fitting  the  child  for  his  place 
in  the  universe ;  hence,  its  aim  is  to  enable  each  individual  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  for  himself  and  for  humanity.  It  is  U> 
so  cultivate  his  [)otentialities  as  to  make  him  adaptable  to  any 
environment  and  to  develop  both  the  ]»ur})ose  and  the  power  to  Ik* 
the  most  useful  ]>ossible  in  it. 

If  this  is  the  aim  of  education,  its  method  should  Ixj  to  present 
to  the  child  his  environment,  social  and  jdiysical,  as  nearly  as 
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possible  in  tlie  relations  in  which  it  will  present  itself  in  later 
3'ears.  No  unrelated  or  dead  fact  should  l)e  jnesented  to  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  but  everythinjr  should  be  in  its  proj)er 
place  as  related  to  everything  else  and  esi)eciall3'  to  him.  d'here 
sliould  be  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  the  division  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  curriculum  into  content  and  form ;  a  division  not 
artificial  but  natural,  according  to  which  the  content  is  man,  con¬ 
sidered  in  his  environment  of  nature,  and  form  includes  the  various 
arts  and  means  of  expression  through  which  man  and  nature  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  to  man. 

This  method  has  received  a  fixed  lodgment  in  this  countrv  and 
has  been  calletl  by  various  names, — co-ordination,  unification,  con¬ 
centration.  ( )f  all  the  names  concentration  is  the  most  suggestive  of 
the  real  spirit  and  philoso])hy  of  llerbart.  The  word  is  a  most 
attnictive  one.  It  suggests  definiteness  of  pur|)ose,  force,  unitv  of 
efifoit.  As  a})[)lied  to  education  it  means  (1)  the  choice  of  the 
highest  po.ssible  end  of  the  child  Jis  its  aim  :  it  means  (’2)  the  con¬ 
centration  of  all  available  educational  forces  u]»on  that  end:  it 
means  (8)  the  [)lacing  of  all  knowledges  and  all  agencies  pf  e<lu- 
cation  at  the  disposal  of  these  forces:  it  means  (4)  a  re-classifica¬ 
tion  of  values,  sj)iritual  and  material,  according  to  correct 
standards.  That  is,  while  it  ignores  nothing  and  denies  the  value 
of  nothing  in  the  material  or  spiritual  woild,  it  gives  tlumi  all 
their  proper  values,  jdaces  all  the  lower  in  due  subordination  to  the 
higher,  and  makes  evervthing  tend  in  its  proportion  to  the  chosen 
end  of  education. 

According  to  llerbart,  the  prime  aim  of  t'dncation  is  ethical,  the 
<levelo})ment  of  character.  There  are  countless  lesser  aims,  such 
as  the  ac(pnrement  of  property  or  of  knowledge,  but  these  are  per¬ 
verted  and  to  a  degree  stpiandeied  unless  they  aie  made  to  help 
secure  the  highest  end. 

d'he  child’s  life  is  ii  sphere  ever  enlarging  b\’  forces  within.  Its 
center  is  his  soul.  All  about  him  is  his  environment,  moving  him 
and  moved  by  him.  Fii-st,  his  social  environment,  man.  Next, 
and  closel}"  interlaced  with  the  first,  his  physical  environment, 
nature  ;  its  laws  and  its  phenomena,  moving  him  and  moved  bv 
his  will  for  liis  use.  His  education  consists  in  ac(iuainting  him 
with  this  environment  and  giving  him  the  power  to  use  it  and  the 
purpose  to  use  it  for  good,  so  that  as  his  sifiiere  of  ac(piaintance 
with  his  environment  enlarges,  he  is  always  master  of  himself  and 
of  his  situation. 
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Tlii.s  is  the  perfect  adaptation  ^iven  by  the  perfect  educatioiu 
and  this  is  the  aim  yet  very  imperfectly  wrought  out,  of  the 
Ilerhartian  philosopljy  of  concentration. 

It  may  not  he  useless  to  point  ont  some  of  the  (laurel’s  of  this 
philosophy  as  applied  to  education.  These  do  not  consist  in 
attacks  hy  its  enemies  who  are  in  the  main  teachei's  ignorant  of  its 
meaning,  or  constitutionall}'  opposed  to  anything  new,  hut  they 
come  from  unwise,  half-informed  advocates.  No  foe  is  so  danger¬ 
ous  JUS  a  foolish  friend.  The  dangei's  consist  mainly  in  jittempts  to 
put  into  pnictice  the  letter  of  the  Ilerhartian  method  without  the 
pos.session  of  tlie  llerlwirtian  spirit  or  the  knowledge  of  HeiTartian 
principles. 

Further,  they  consist  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  immediately 
new  machines  in  phice  of  the  old.  Co-ordimition  is  so  simple  Jind 
so  use^’ul  tliat  it  is  no  wonder  that  lialf-intelligent  attempts  are 
made  to  apply  it  to  inferior  ends.  It  means  economy  of  time, 
economy  of  effort,  simplicity  of  aim,  so  that  teachei’s  distnicted  hy 
the  many  divisions  of  the  daily  ijrogramme  seize  upon  it  Jis  a 
kindly  giant  who  will  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  knowing 
so  many  things.  Hut  co-ordination  is  not  valmdde  merely  for  the 
economy  of  time  which  it  secures,  nor  does  it  enable  the  teacher 
to  get  along  with  a  smaller  stock  of  knowledge. 

Its  value  is  mainly  in  tluit  it  emihles  him  to  choose  a  higli  aim 
and  concentrate  every  effort  upon  it.  It  is  not  merely  tluit  it 
makes  it  possible  to  divide  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum 
into  form  and  content,  hut  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  follow  the 
thought  of  the  Almighty,  who,  in  the  crejition  of  jill  things,  treated 
the  invisible  real  jis  the  content,  of  which  jill  visible  nature  is  the 
form, — the  expression. 

Minds  of  a  certjiin  class  no  sooner  grjisp  or  luilf  grasp  a  principle 
tluin  they  Jittempt  to  l)uild  a  machine,  and  human  progress 
through  all  time  luis  consisted  in  the  tejiring  down  of  these 
machines  which  have  killed  thought,  and  bringing  jigain  from  the 
dejid  old  thoughts  Jind  adjipting  them  to  the  conditions  of  new 
life.  Hence,  we  shall  see,  and  indeed,  Jire  jilrejidy  seeing,  little 
nuichines,  and  big  nuichines,  complicjited  nuichines  jind  simple 
mjichines  constructed  hy  the  nuichine  Imildei’s  to  illustnite  and  hold 
fast  co-ordination.  Doubtless  nuichines  are  necessary,  but  they 
jire  for  our  use  and  not  we  for  theim. 

It  is  vastly  more  important  that  the  teachem  of  this  land  com¬ 
prehend  tlie  spirit  of  Herbartian  concentijition  than  that  they  luive 
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H  perfectly  constructed  prop;ramme  to  illustrate  it.  ( )f  all  e<luca- 
tional  devices,  methods  and  principles,  none  so  re(iuires  and  uses 
the  soul  of  the  teacher. 

d'he  dithculties  iu  the  way  of  the  perfect  mechanical  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  co-ordination  are  real,  and  I  sincerely  trust, 
insuperable.  At  present  they  do  not  promise  very  much  either  to 
hope  or  fear.  The  trouble  appeai-s  to  he  to  hnd  in  the  old  curri¬ 
cula  any  topic  which  will  serve  iis  a  center  or  core  for  the  co¬ 
ordinated  coui-se  of  study,  and  this  study  and  that  study,  geography, 
history,  nature,  have  all  l)een  tried  and  found  wanting.  This  is 
inevitably  so,  for  no  one  of  these  topics  represents  a  single  comjdetc 
central  idea.  Tliey  necessarily  overdap.  'Fhey  ai-e  simidy  the 
names  used  long  before  the  world  of  knowledge  was  as  large  as  it 
is  at  present.  As  new  fields  of  olwervation  have  come  into  view 
these  have  received  names:  sometimes  indepemlent ;  sometimes 
attached  to  other  departments  of  knowle<lge  to  which  they  were 
more  or  less  closely  allied.  Who  can  define  geograpliy,  history, 
science,  or  even  arithmetic  ? 

No,  the  center  of  the  child's  education  must  not  Ik*  a  name,  or 
a  topic,  hut  a  thought,  and  this  thought  must  In*  [»u]-sue<l  systemat¬ 
ically  in  education  without  regard  to  whether  it  has  been  classed 
with  this  study  or  that  study  or  a  dozen  together.  No  one  topic 
studied  in  school  represents  man  :  hence,  no  one  to[»ic.  as  they  have 
been  classified,  can  l)e  made  the  central  [xfint  of  his  education. 

In  a  general  way.  philosophy,  history,  and  literature,  are  the 
studies  of  man.  Geography  is  the  study  of  man's  environment  es¬ 
pecially  as  related  to  himself.  What  is  called  science,  or  the  study 
of  nature,  is  the  more  exact  and  technical  study  of  man’s  enyiron- 
mentnot  merely  as  related  to  liimself,  hut  also  and  more  esj)ecially, 
in  itself.  Hence,  these  naturally  constitute  the  content  of  the 
child's  education.  Motion,  form  and  color,  written  and  oral  speecli, 
are  the  means  of  expression  of  both  man  and  nature  :  hence, 
considered  lx)th  synthetically  and  analytically,  they  constitute  the 
form  of  his  education,  lint  this  is  oidy  a  general  classification  and 
cannot  he  exact. 

If  the  teacher  comprehends  the  unity  and  sphericity  of  creation, 
and  that  education  consists  in  bringing  the  child  as  closely  into  touch 
with  his  spherical  environment  lus  possible,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  one  or  twenty  to])ics  a[)iH*ar  upon  the  luogramme  ;  and  the 
^especial  effort  of  those  who  tadievc  in  concentration  should  not 
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l)e  to  flevise  new  niaeliines,  Itut  to  till  the  teaehel■^^  of  the  hiiul 
with  the  spirit  of  the  new  philoso})hy.  They  must  iindemtand 
that  the  pro])er  study  of  mankind  is  man  ;  that  the  center  of  all 
t'dueation  is  man. 

lie  is  to  he  studied  as  to  his  deeds;  that  is  history:  as  to  his 
ideals,  the  motives  that  have  moved  him  and  are  still  inspiring  him  ; 
this  is  literature  :  as  to  his  immediate  environment,  the  laws  and  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  ;  this  includes  geography,  mathematics,  indeed 
•all  the  sciences,  and  these  constitute  the  content  of  education :  as 
to  the  means  hy  which  man  has  expressed  himself  and  made  him¬ 
self  felt  hy  his  fellow  man  ;this  includes  all  the  arts  and  constitutes 
the  “form"  of  his  education.  l"pon  these  various  knowledges  he  ex¬ 
ercises  his  })owers,  making  himself  the  active  center  of  a  new  uni¬ 
verse,  thus  adapting  himself  to  life.  This  is  complete  education. 

If  the  teacher  comprehends  this  he  does  not  need  to  be  told  just 
how  many  minutes  a  day  to  devote  to  history,  how  many  min¬ 
utes  to  geography,  how  many  minutes  to  arithmetic  :  and  if  he 
xloes  not  comprehend  this,  no  formal  programme  or  coume  of  study 
pre[)ared  for  him  hy  another  will  help  him  much. 

( 'o-ordination  is  not  as  has  l)een  claimed  a  loose,  go-as-you-please 
education,  teaching  beautiful  ju'inciples  indefinitely,  lacking  thor- 
oughne.ss  and  clearness.  The  arts  of  expre.ssion  must  l)e  formally 
studied,  (’hildren  must  learn  to  write,  they  must  learn  to  draw, 
they  must  learn  to  read,  they  must  learn  to  express  themselves  in 
good  English.  \  teacher  said  tome  not  long  ago,  “  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  believe  in  this  science  work  for  little  children  ;  I  am 
old-fashioned  enough  to  l)elieve  that  children  must  learn  to  read.” 
She  merely  showeil  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  princi})les  of  co¬ 
ordination.  We  all  1)elieve  that  children  must  learn  to  read,  but 
they  must  learn  to  read  not  by  reading  “See  the  ox  go  up,"  but  by 
reading  from  the  start  what  is  worth  reading.  They  must  learn  the 
princi})les  of  the  arts,  not  casually  and  in  many  cases  not  even  inci- 
<lentally,  but  formally  and  technically  ;  bnt  just  at  the  time  and  to  the 
degree  needed  by  them  either  for  getting  at  the  thought  of  man  or 
nature,  or  for  expressing  theirown  thought.  They  must  learn  all  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  learn  but  nothing  unrelate<l.  and  the  child  Inis 
it  impressed  uj)on  him  from  the  very  first,  not  .so  much  by  j)recept 
as  by  the  continual  dropping  of  daily  use,  that  art  is  valuable  only 
in  the  expression  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  l)eautiful :  that 
Jiian  environed  by  nature  is  the  thought  of  fiod  in  creation  and  is 
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the  center  for  his  thought  ami  his  chief  object  of  interest:  that 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  painting  and  construction,  are  hut  the 
mechanics  of  this  centnd  thought :  so  that  every  time  he  reads,  his 
mind  is  unconsciously  led  toward  the  center; every  time  he  writes, 
he  is  elevated  in  thought,  and  every  time  he  draws,  he  has  a  better 
sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  And  so.  while  m>thing  is  neg¬ 
lected,  every  exercise  and  stud}’’  and  discipline  of  the  child's  edu¬ 
cation  tends  to  make  him  a  wiser,  lK*tter  and  moie  })hilanthropic 
citizen  of  the  univei’se. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  The  Herhartian  philosophy  offem  the  l>est 
solution  of  the  educational  [)rol)lem  that  has  yet  been  offered,  Ije- 
cause  it  is  the  sum  of  all.  What  is  needed  in  order  that  it  may 
l)e  incorporated  into  our  school  .system  is  the  instruction  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  teaching  force.  They  need  to  l)e  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  unity,  which  is  nothing  more  tlian  following  the  thouglit 
of  (iod.  They  need  to  Ixi  taught  a  new  scale  of  educa¬ 
tional  values.  They  need  to  undei*stand  that  spirit  is  alxive 
matter;  that  character  is  higher  than  property;  to  Ik*  so  filled  with 
these  truths  that  lK»th  consciously  and  unconsciously  their  aim  in 
educating  the  child  shall  Ik*  to  develop  the  various  }»owei’s  sym¬ 
metrically.  They  must  undei-stand  that  philo.sophy,  or  the  study 
of  man,  is  higher  tlian  science,  or  the  study  of  nature,  ami  that 
art  is  inferior  to  lH)th.  They  must  Ik.*  led  to  com])rehend  tlie  dif¬ 
ference  Ixitween  form  and  content,  and  must  he  able  to  teach  form 
iis  related  to  content;  they  must  make  man,  and  nature  as  related 
to  man,  the  content  of  all  education,  and  teach  the  various  arts, 
the  form,  as  they  should  Ik*  taught  in  relation  to  man  and  nature. 

This  new  education  must  not  Ik,*  a  method  nor  a  machine,  but  a 
spirit  and  an  inspiration.  By  it  alone  shall  we  in  (*ducation  realize 
the  simple  and  profound  truth  of  Emerson : 

“  Man  is  endogenous,  ami  education  is  his  unfolding.’' 


THE  SECOND  GIFT. 

MIS.S  HATTIK  LOUI.SE  JEROME,  WORCESTER. 

IN  that  most  excellent  article  recently  j)ubli.sbed  in  the  Cenfuri/ 
on  the  Kindergarten,  reference  was  made  to  Froebel's  declara¬ 
tion  that  anyone  who  fully  understood  the  second  gift  was 
competent  to  teach  the  system. 
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Perhaps  a  statement  of  a  few  of  the  [mssihilities  of  that  gift 
would  not  he  uninteresting. 

The  second  [jift  is  the  eorner-stone  of  the  entire  structure.  The 
limt  gift  (consisting  of  six  soft  halls  of  the  three  primary  and  the 
three  secondary  colors)  is  hut  a  stepping  stone  at  the  entrance. 

The  second  gift,  i.  e.  the  second  jdaything  given  the  child  as  a 
means  of  developing  his  faculties,  consists  of  the  three  funda¬ 
mental  solids ;  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cul)e.  To  the  student  it 
will  perha}>s  l)e  no  new  thought  that  these  three — the  s[)here  with 
its  one  face,  rounded,  and  easily  rolled  in  any  direction,  the  very 
syndx)!  of  activity;  the  cube,  its  exact  opposite,  with  many  cornel's 
and  edges  and  six  flat  faces — ^symlxilic  of  repose  ;  and  the  connect¬ 
ing  form,  the  cylinder,  with  its  one  curved  and  two  Hat  faces,  ite 
edges  hut  no  cornel's,  most  efficaciously  illustrate  the  law  of  o|)- 
posites  and  their  connection,  one  of  the  great  truths  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  tlie  Kindergarten. 

Said  a  Harvard  student  visiting  our  Kindergarten,  “If  onl}'  1 
could  have  grasped  that  one  idea  as  thoroughly  as  has  my  four 
year  old  brother,  through  its  practieal  applications;  could  its 
princi[)les  have  influencetl  my  tliought  and  investigations,  as  it 
will  intluence  his,  it  would  have  saved  me  months  of  hard  study. 
The  fact  1  knew;  hut  in  all  its  possibilities,  it  is  but  just  dawning 
upon  me.” 

From  this  law  conies  the  principle  of  harmony  which  is  the 
dominant  power  in  tlie  Kindergarten  ;  harmony  not  only  in  design¬ 
ing,  hut  of  action,  thought  and  feeling,  which,  each  having  its  in¬ 
fluence  u[)on  the  other,  brings  the  com[>lete  harmony  of  liappincss. 
And  in  its  practice  we  shall  lind  ample  proof  of  the  verity  <d 
Ruskin's  statement  that  our  “  tirst  virtue  is  to  l)e  intensely  happy.” 
And  we  see  that  in  the  highest  sense,  “to  be  ha[)py  is  to  1k3  good.” 

The  counting  of  the  faces,  edges,  or  corners  of  tliese  solids 
gives  the  child  his  first  lesson  in  iiiindier.  Not  until  he  has  found 
that  the  culie  has  many  faces,  can  he  comprehend  the  one  face  of 
the  sphere.  Thus  by  coni})arison,  and  through  the  physical  per¬ 
ception  of  differences,  the  child  gains  experience.,  which  alone  can 
give  knowle<lge ;  and  knowledge  will  lie  found  most  necessary  for 
reflective  comparison  in  later  yearn.  In  short,  this  law  of  the 
connection  of  opposites  is  the  key  note  of  all  learning ;  without 
comparison  based  on  experimental  knowledge,  we  can  know 
nothing,  can  formulate  no  law. 
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Tliilt  these  three  forms  re[»resent  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature 
is  a  thought  most  prolilic  to  the  wise  kindergartner.  If  the  s[»here, 
ever  in  motion,  represents  the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  eylinder,  the  veg¬ 
etable  life,  from  the  tmnk  of  the  mightiest  tree,  to  the  stem  of  the 
frailest  jilant ;  and  the  cube  is  the  sim})lest  of  mineral  formations, 
then  to  whatever  object  the  child's  mind  is  to  Ik*  directed,  these 
forms  can  l>e  used  in  illustration.  Fuithermore,  there  is  no  article 
of  commerce  or  manufacture,  which,  iis  a  whole  or  in  its  [)arts  is 
not  closely  related  to  one  of  these  forms. 

Through  the  twirling  of  these  solids  in  merry  [day,  the  child  is 
h'd  to  observe  many  facts,  of  which  later  in  life  he  will  com[)re- 
hend  the  signitieance.  'I'he  sj)here  whether  <[uiet  or  in  motion, 
whether  held  alMtve,  or  l)elow,  or  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  always 
[•resents  tlie  same  ap[)earance;  ever  throws  the  same  shadow.  In 
direct  o[»[)osition  to  this,  the  eul)e  shows  one,  two.  or  three  faces, 
according  to  [»osition :  and,  when  whirled  rapidly,  [)resents  varied 
forms  according  tf»  the  axis  chosen.  When  whirling  on  the  axis 
from  face  to  face,  a  cylinder  a[)pears ;  the  axis  of  the  (Mlges.  a 
conic  form  like  the  hub  of  a  wheel  is  produced;  and  when  swiftly 
r(‘volving  on  the  axis  of  the  cornel’s,  it  looks  like  a  <loiible  cone; 
and.  it  may  l>e  well  to  state  that  Froeliel  thought  this  a[)[)earance 
of  the  cone  most  im[)ortant,  l)ecause,  “as  the  cylinder  excludes 
the  intuition  of  cornel’s  and  the  fixed  rotary  u[)on  one  [loint  it 
calls  for,  and  commands  in  its  turn  (as  its  direct  o[>[)osit»')  a  body 
intermediate  In’tween  the  three  others;  that  is  to  say,  uniting  the 
[)ro[>erties  (*f  the  three;  corners  ([»oints),  edges  (lines),  sides  (sur¬ 
faces).  [)lane  as  well  as  curved."  This  is  found  in  the  revolving 
cone.  The  cylinder  l>eing  whirled  by  the  axis  of  its  Hat  faces,  like 
the  s[>here  [)resents  only  its  own  image:  but  when  turned  on  the 
axis  of  its  rounded  face  the  s[)here  a[»[)ears ;  and  by  tlie  axis  of  the 
edges,  a  double  cone  similar  t(»  that  sh<»wn  by  tbe  cuIh*.  'riins 
again,  the  cylinder,  by  lH*ing  relat<*d  to  each,  connects  the  twoo[»[>o- 
sites:  and  the  child  in  his  {>lay  discoveis  the  law  that  *•  the  s[)here 
is  contained  in  and  contains  all  the  forms  (»f  these  iMalies  in  itself, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  seen  in  the  cylimler.  and  the  cylinder  and  cone 
ap[>ear  in  the  cuIh.*.  ' 

Proceeding  for  further  develo[>ment.  to  the  otlier  gifts,  we  tind 
them  all  founded  on  the  second: — the  (Itvltliil  rule  in  the  tliird, 
fourth,  tifth  and  sixth  gifts:  the  face  of  the  cuIk*,  divided  and  suIh 
divided.  making  the  transiti(»n  from  the  solids  to  the  study  of  the 
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surfaces  or  jihnirx  iu  tlie  seventh  gift — hy  means  of  which  tlie 
children  gain  ])ractical  knowledge,  not  only  in  geoinetic  forms,  hut 
also  in  designing,  further  experience  in  the  law  (which  of  coui'se 
they  know  only  through  its  ajtplication — not  as  a  law)  of  the  con- 
neetifui  of  opposites,  the  laws  of  symmetry,  and  the  fundamental 
[irinciples  of  harmony:  the  emixalied  straight  line  or  edge  in  the 
connected  and  disconnected  xhU  and  the  xtirkx',  the  repre¬ 

senting  the  emlxxlied  edge  of  the  cylinder,  or  the  curved  line;  the 
emhodiment  of  the  corner  of  the  cuIh.*,  i>i  the  point,  whicli  we  re¬ 
present  hy  dots,  seeds,  or  lenfUx,  <»r  the  smallest  article  capable  of 
manipulation,  thus  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  concrete 
to  the  ahstracl — from  the  analysis  of  the  solid  Ixxlies,  to  the  plane,. 
e<lge.  and  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  a  iKxly,  that  part  of  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  lines  which  we  call  a  point,  and  which, 
Kdng  merely  imaginary,  cannot  lx*  comprehoided  hy  the  child  un¬ 
less  it  is  embodied  and  a[)plied  in  the  most  practical  way. 

'Fliese  are  hut  a  few  suggestions  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
second  gift.  It  is  a  subject  that  affords  an  inexhaustible  field  of 
study. 

llecause  of  this  breadth  and  depth  of  significance,  and  l)ecause 
the  three  forms  are  not  oidy  the  basis  of  architecture,  representing 
the  pedestal  (euhe),  shaft  (cylinder),  ami  capital  (sphere),  but 
also  art*  symlK»lic  of  the  three  fold  devehvpment  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten — mental,  moral,  and  physical ;  and  because  all  mental  ac¬ 
tivities  must  proceed  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  ronnevtion  of 
i)f>iioxitt>x,  which  is  so  admirahly  inculcated  into  the  reasoning 
[towel's  of  the  child,  hy  familiarity  with  this  gift ;  lx*cause  of  this, 
what  could  lx*  more  elotjuent  than  the  beautiful  sim[)licity  of  the 
monument  at  Fi-oehel's  grave, — the  cylinder  standing  on  the  solid 
base  formed  hy  the  culx*,  and  surmounted  hy  what  Thoreau  uses 
as  symlMtl  of  the  [terfect  develo[»ment  of  character  and  life — the 
sj  liert*. 


EDl  CATIOy  VERSU.S  THE  GOLD  EEVER. 

MISS  KSTKLLA  V.  SCTTOX,  OKKM AN'TOWX,  PA. 

IN  the  general  review  of  our  country's  history  attending  the  re¬ 
cent  celebrations,  nothing  has  been  the  occasion  of  more  self 
gratulation  than  our  rapid  develojmient.  Pages  of  facts  and  figures 
Jiave  been  compiled  as  reasons  for  the  [iride  that  is  within  us.  We 
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have  certainly  fiiinislied  a  unii^iie  eliapter  in  the  hioj^raphy  of  na¬ 
tions. 

We  are  eonfronte<l  hy  just  enougli  lignres  of  a  different  kind, 
however,  to  preserve  a  wholesome  humility.  All  phenomenal 
growth,  lx,*  it  ever  so  lusty,  involves  eomlitions  that  recpiire  constiiiit 
wateh-care.  It  is  just  these  eonditious  incident  to  our  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  that  furnish  the  wise  heads  of  the  nation  such  a  never  end¬ 
ing  list  of  prohlems  to  solve.  The  conditions  change  so  constantly 
that  the  same  prohlems  have  a  hahit  of  coming  up  again  and 
again  for  fresh  solution. 

If  we  did  not  consider  these  things,  it  would  seem  disheartening 
that  the  country  which  has  prided  itself  on  its  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  should  find,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  popu¬ 
lar  education  was  the  most  serious  (piestion  yet  to  be  settled. 
W  hat  arc  we  going  to  do  when  scliools  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
age  st;ind  waiting  to  serve  the  youth,  and  they  insist  on  going 
some  other  way? 

A  general  moulding  of  jiopular  opinion  seems  to  Ix)  the  oidy 
remedy.  We  see  [u-otests  against  the  menacing  conditions,  in  our 
leading  magazines,  from  time  to  time  ;  hut  facts  show  that  tlu* 
mass  of  the  people  remains  unmoved  concerning  this  most  im¬ 
portant  (juestion  of  the  day. 

I  fear  the  unparalleled  i)rogiess  our  nation  has  lately  made  so 
tills  us  with  satisfaction  that  we  think  educational  matters  are 
going  along  j)retty  mucli  as  they  should.  It  is  true,  they  respond 
well  if  we  apply  the  dollar  ti*st.  d'his  country  of  the  largest 
farms,  the  longest  railroads,  and  the  most  stupendous  enterprises 
has  gone  far  towards  l»ringing  its  educational  system  into  propor¬ 
tion.  Phe  last  decade  records  remarkahle  instances  of  jaiblic  and 
private  lilx*rality  towards  that  end.  Hut  underneath  this  tendency 
is  a  counter-current  setting  away  fnuu  the  schools  and  towards 
commercial  life — a  current  so  strong  that  it  is  already  one  of  the 
gravest  perils  of  the  age. 

A  little  survey  of  the  country  will  convince  any  tlioughtful  olx 
server  that  this  statement  is  not  exaggerated. 

The  lii-st  one  who  puslies  himself  into  notice  is  the  irrepressible 
iMjy,  at  once  the  pride  and  the  anxiety  of  liis  national  parent. 
Where  do  we  find  him?  In  offices,  shops,  and  counting  rooms,  on 
farms,  in  the  street — everywhere  but  in  school  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  him.  (iirls  are  responding  readily  to  the  calls  of 
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higher  education.  Tliere  never  was  an  age  in  wliieli  girls 
were  so  carefully  trained,  at  so  great  expense,  and  Avitli  such  a 
gratifying  measure  of  success,  lint  this  hoy  on  whose  intelligence 
depends  onr  conntry's  safety  has  gone  off  to  join  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  throng  and  “get  rich.” 

It  is  a  serious  eomment  on  American  life,  and  it  comes  to  us  not 
in  the  language  of  sentiment  hut  hard  facts.  Look  through  the 
common  schools  on  which  we  }*ride  ourselves,  and  yon  will  find 
l)oys  greatly  in  the  minority,  ddiey  keep  dropjting  out  all  along 
the  way  to  the  high  school  and  academy  so  that  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  the  ma.scnline  element  is  only  more  notably  lacking. 

Then,  too,  everyone  must  have  noticed,  during  the  hist  (piarter- 
century,  the  dispro])ortional  iiicrease  in  the  numlHU-  of  girls’  sem¬ 
inaries  and  colleges  in  eomj)arison  with  similar  schools  for  hoys. 
I’lie  .straw  indicates  tlie  tendency  of  the  current. 

This  is  not  true  of  intellectual  education  alone.  It  is  empha¬ 
sized  in  Sunday  .schools,  churches,  ami  reform  movements,  ivliere 
women  and  children  foian  a  large  majority.  The  woman  side  of 
our  civilization  is  important,  hut  it  is  not  tlie  only  one.  Surely 
America  cannot  he  satisfied  to  let  her  churches  go  on  building  up 
strength  in  womanhood  and  losing  it  in  manhood,  nor  to  let  her 
schools  Ik*  turned  into  girls’  schools  and  her  reform  societies  into 
woman’s  organizations.  It  is  true,  the  ])ro])ortions  are  somewhat 
<lifferent  in  our  colleges.  Boys  outuumher  girls  there.  But  this 
only  s[)eaks  a  warning  word  to  both  sexes  instead  of  redeeming 
the  recreant  hoys.  It  sounds  very  well  in  our  educational  re])Oi’ts  to 
say  that  28  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  annually  under  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  .school  of  some  kind.  But  the  figures  have  a  different 
look  when  we  consider  that  oidy  ♦>  per  cent,  of  these  pujuls  are 
taking  any  secondary  course,  the  other  94  per  cent,  (quitting 
school  in  the  jnimary  or  grammar  department.  Out  of  every 
hundred  pu]»ils,  our  colleges  are  entitled  to  twenty-two — and  only 
one  of  these  avails  himself  of  the  o|)portunity.  And  this  in  a 
country  whose  ])olitical  structure  rests  on  the  education  of  all  the 
people  I 

4'hese  facts  mean  something.  'I'liey  mean  that  the  numl)er  of 
our  voters  capable  of  exercising  the  rights  of  citizenshi])  would 
not  m  ike  a  flattering  in  ijority.  Tliey  mean  that  our  society  must 
liave  a  coarse,  hungry,  ignorant  element  that  is  a  menace  to  good 
government  and  a  burden  on  charity.  There  is  suflicient  evidence 
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of  this  eleuieiit  in  the  industrial  crises  through  which  we  are  [)ass- 
ing — in  the  disordei’s  that  cost  the  sUite  such  immense  sums^ 
and  afford  scenes  degraded  enough  to  Inilong  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
Ignorance  can  l)e  cowed  into  ol)edience  in  a  des[)otism,  ])nt  in 
America  it  clamors  for  the  reins  of  power. 

We  are  not  so  extreme  as  to  claim  that  education  is  the  remedy 
for  all  evils,  social,  political,  and  otherwise.  Hut  it  is  a  remedy, 
and  intelligence  is  the  medium  through  which  all  reforms  must  act. 

There  is  yet  another  outcome  of  the  j)resent  ediu'ational  ten¬ 
dency  which,  if  not  so  apparent  as  the  political  one,  is  mme  the 
less  serious.  I  refer  to  the  nnecpial  education  of  the  sexes.  'Phis 
is  the  most  novel  sight  of  the  century — women  lahoi'ing  with  tlieir 
intellects  and  men  with  their  hands.  While  our  young  women 
are  comparing  courses  of  study  and  arranging  to  contimu*  their 
education  as  far  as  strength  ami  circumstances  will  allow,  their 
former  playfellows  (with  contempt  for  all  studies  that  do  not  hear 
tlirectly  on  [)raetical  things)  are  scattered  into  various  (le[)ait- 
ments  of  commercial  life. 

'Fhese  young  people  come  together  again  in  a  few  years,  d'hev 
really  have  little  in  common. 

Miss  A — is  a  college  graduate  with  an  all-round  education. 
She  would  1m*  at  home  in  any  age,  country,  or  society  in  which 
you  might  place  her.  She  has  hright  ideas  'on  all  subjects,  and  is 
bringing  her  life  uj)  to  the  highest  '‘intellectual  and  moral  stand¬ 
ards. 

She  meets  Mr.  H — who  foi*sook  school  some  ten  years  ago  foi- 
business  life.  Me  “has  a  good  head  on  him” — has  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  life,  and  by  this  time  is  well  on  the  way  to  independent 
circumstiinces.  lie  reads  ;  oh,  yes,  he  reads  the  daily  papers  and 
can  talk  glibly  of  current  politics  and  the  diamatic  hits  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  But  Miss  .V  tinds  his  ignorance  amusing  and  cannot  hel[) 
feeling  just  a  little  contem[)t  for  the  man  who  stares  blankly  when 
she  mentions  a  new  lM)ok  or  the  latest  developments  in  oriental 
research.  For  all  this,  there  is  an  attraction  alH)ut  the  successfid 
young  man,  and  Cu[)id  is  not  in  the  habit  of  limiting  his  archery 
to  the  lange  of  mental  athnity  ;  so  Miss  A —  marries  her  infer¬ 
ior,  with  a  vague  idea  that  they  will  grow  to  think  alike  after  a 
time. 

W  hat  is  the  result  in  a  relationship  demanding  the  most  [)er- 
fect  sympathy  of  interest  and  aim  ?  These  two  have  been  de- 
yeloping  in  different  directions  for  years.  'Phey  are  now  far 
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apart  and  the  le^al  IkhkI  is  powerless  to  make  them  one.  The 
dew  is  not  off  the  honeymoon  before  one  or  Inffh  discover  this. 
Some  women  make  the  l)est  of  the  circumstances  by  giving  up  the 
part  of  their  life  which  their  husbands  cannot  share,  and  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  masculine  level.  Others,  to  whom  this  course  would  ])e 
unendurable,  develop  a  dual  life,  a  true  inner  one  of  elevated 
thoimlits  and  ideals  and  a  more  or  less  artificial  outer  one  in  svm- 
pathy  with  tlieir  liusbands’  tastes,  'hhe  former  fall  short  of  tlie 
ideal  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and  the  latter  sever  the  lK)nd  of  con¬ 
jugal  affinity.  Is  it  any  wonder  wc  so  fre(piently  liear  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Why  do  not  more  of  our  girls  marry?”  If  there  were  no 
other  consccjnencc  than  this  of  the  commercial  tendency,  it  would 
lx*  worth  the  wliile  of  i>arents  and  young  men  tf)  consider  tlie 
school  (piestion  .seriously. 

So  far  as  [)arents  are  concerned,  the  duty  lies  in  the  home  while 
the  boy’s  ideals  arc  developing.  He  should  lx*  taught  that  every 
additional  l)it  of  study  adds  to  his  ability  to  make  a  success  of 
whatever  he  may  attempt.  But,  more  than  this,  he  nce<ls  to  learn 
that  besides  bank  accounts  and  material  prosperity,  there  are  desira" 
hie  things  not  to  be  meixsurcd  by  “the  golden  yard-stick.” 

Barents  will  liave  to  l)e  convinced  of  these  things  themselves  Ix.'- 
fore  we  can  e.vpect  them  to  influence  their  children.  With  all  our 
educational  literature,  there  are  the  most  mistaken  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  aim  of  education  as  it  has  lx*en  extended  in  the 
last  half  century  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  new  civilization. 

It  is  not  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  perhaps  keep  accounts 
in  a  little  office.  Neither  is  it  the  training,  however  thorough,  for 
some  special  line  of  work  that  leaves  a  man  out  of  svmi)athy  with 
the  rest  of  the  woild.  Gymnasiums  and  schools  for  physical  cul¬ 
ture  are  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  training  of  the  mind 
alone.  An  old  Latin  adage  says,  “It  is  for  life  and  not  for  school 
that  instruction  is  given.”  Preparation  for  life — that  is  what  the 
new  education  means;  such  a  develoi)ment  of  all  the  powem  as  shall 
prei)are  for  comidete  living. 

We  are  coming,  now-a-days,  to  agree  with  the  old  Greeks  that 
“Culture  consists  in  making  of  an  individual  not  a  soul,  notalx>dy, 
but  a  man,  an  all-round  Ixiing  who  is  neither  a  brain  with  .an  appen¬ 
dix  of  legs  and  arms  nor  a  physical  organism  with  the  brains  left 
out.’’  I  wonder  how  some  of  our  so-called  educated  young  men 
would  look  from  the  Greek  standpoint — these  calculating  machines 
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witli  just  eiiougli  of  the  aforesaid  appendix  to  keep  them  riinnino-; 
these  heads  to  Avliieh  the  ajjpendix  is  deemed  of  so  small  aeeonnt 
that  it  (rives  way  prematurely,  and  we  hear  of  a  paralytic  stroke  or 
heart  failure. 

In  its  eomjtrehensive  meaning,  education  only  begins  during 
school-life.  Schools  lay  the  foundation  of  knowledge  and  devehtp 
the  powers  to  continue  their  education  hy  means  of  lw)oks,  society, 
and  the  practical  ex}>ei'ienees  of  life.  We  should  utterly  discai-d 
the  i)hnuse  “a  finished  education."  There  is  no  such  thing.  When 
the  graduate  i)acks  his  l)ooks,  takes  down  his  })ictures,  and  prepares 
to  leave  his  alma  mater  he  has  only  well  begun  his  education.  'I'he 
development,  as  we  know  it,  ends  oidy  with  the  close  of  life  and 
how  much  longer  it  may  continue  is  a  theological  surmise. 

The  ])art  school  plays  in  the  })rocess  is  brief  hut  very  iinjiortant. 
Some  men  have,  indeed,  reached  a  high  degree  of  culture  willutut 
teachers:  hut  they  were  geniuses.  Books  are  our  tools  and  instruc- 
toi-s,  the  master-workmen  who  give  us  the  foundation  of  the  art  we 
must  use  through  life. 

As  to  the  limits  ()f  a  good  school  ti'aining,  that  can  Ik*  deter¬ 
mined  only  hy  circumstances.  college  education  is  advisable 
for  every  one  who  can  avail  himself  of  its  privileges.  All  things 
considered  the  college-bred  man  is  more  likel}’  to  enter  life  well 
ecjuipped  than  any  other. 

We  know  this  is  contrary  to  the  o])inion  of  the  “practical  man," 
who  deems  college  graduates  useless  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life.  This  individual  is  veiy  numerous.  The  advocate  of  higher 
eadture  meets  him  at  every  turn. 

We  dare  to  think  the  opinion  of  our  jnactical  friend  is  not  only 
illogical  but  opj)osed  to  facts.  An  educational  census  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pcoj)le  in  all  deiiarlments  of  life  woidd  he  a  stiong  aigu- 
ment  in  favor  of  higher  education. 

Kducation  is  not  the  stoiing  of  knowledge  in  brains  and 
strength  in  limbs.  If  this  were  true,  the  youth  could  leave  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  with  a  knowledge  of  the  traditional  three  U's,  and 
continue  the  work  alone  by  means  of  books  and  the  storing  process. 
All  this  may  Ik*  done  most  indust riou-ily,  and  yet  tlie  power  and 
usefulness  of  the  mind  be  increased  hut  little.  Athletes  are  not 
made  bv  exercise  but  training. 

The  object  of  the  college  is  not  merely  to  (ill  the  mind  but  t(t 
form  it,  to  discipline  its  powei*s,  broaden  the  judgment,  and  eleva  te 
the  moral  tone. 
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Wlien  tlie  graduate  leaves  school,  he  has  to  start  four  yeai’s  lie- 
hiud  his  fellows  who  have  been  acquiring  practical  experience  all 
this  while.  He  may  even  find  his  progre.ss  slower,  ddie  most 
useful  men  are  not  mental  acrobats.  But  he  understands  the  laws 
of  his  iH'ing,  hence  can  make  the  best  use  of  himself.  He  knows 
the  things  he  has  to  deal  with,  can  master  their  details,  arrange 
and  classify  them,  and  eventually  rise  higher  than  the  untrained 
man  need  ever  aspire. 

I'liis  thorough  training  is  es[)ecially  urged  upon  young  men  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  prone  to  neglect  it.  It  is  eipially  im})ortant  that 
the  girls  who  are  soon  to  he  the  moral  leaders  and  the  home-mak¬ 
ers  of  our  laud  .should  have  tlie  bcnelits  of  higher  educcation.  Let 
our  girl  avail  herself  of  every  opportunity  to  broaden  her  mind  and 
answer  all  calls  consistent  with  her  womanliness.  There  is 
no  iield  of  labor  in  the  world  laapiiring  more  tact  and  ingenuity 
than  the  honielife.  Let  the  coining  wife  insist  that  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  domestic  life  shall  have  a  share  in  progre.ssive  movements. 

\\  ehope  the  twentieth  century  will  find  chemistry  thoroughly  at 
home  amid  the  hakiug  and  brewing  of  the  kitchen. 

\\  hen  lab()r-saving  inventions  relieve  domestic  life  from  its 
drudgery  and  co-operation  distributes  work  so  that  the  wife  need 
not  spend  all  her  energy  on  “  the  things  that  ])erish  with  the  day's 
seating,  ”  then  even  our  most  square- jawed  friends  will  see  that 
learning  does  not  untit  woman  for  the  domestic  sphere.  It  makes 
her  clearer  in  mind,  stronger  in  love,  and  better  fitted  to  be  the 
ide  il  wife  —  a  helpmeet. 

While  college  education  is  urged  upon  all  to  whom  it  is  availa¬ 
ble,  we  must  remember  that  the  parchment  roll  and  the  college 
degree  are  not  the  only  insignia  of  a  trained  mind.  If  the  mind 
be  alert  and  the  asj)irations  high,  a  limited  elementary  training 
may  foian  the  stmlent  habit  and  open  the  nature  to  the  light. 
(toocI  books  and  determination  can  do  the  rest.  With  the  opportun¬ 
ities  atlorded  by  the  Chautaiupia  Society,  University  Extension, 
and  simdar  means  of  poj)ular  education  there  is  hope  for  those 
witli  whom  fortune  has  <h*alt  most  unkindly. 

But  for  all  these  attempts  to  bring  a  good  couixe  of  instruction 
w.thin  the  reach  of  all,  the  fact  remains  that  America’s  growing 
need  is  .sympathy  with  pojmlir  education.  The  commercial 
current  is  too  strong  for  us. 
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The  hanlest  one  to  convince  of  Ihs  duty  is  the  aforesaid  practical 
youn<^  man.  You  kmnv  him.  He  is  the  one  who  leaves  learning 
for  girls,  ministers,  and  such  like  [)eople  and  e([ui[)[)ed  with  a  brief 
technical  course,  or  none  at  all,  goes  forth  to  s[)end  his  time  on 
••something  useful.”  It  is  sad  to  think  how  much  fresh  young 
talent  is  lost  to  the  world  through  this  g(Kihead-and-get-through- 
as-soon-as-you-can  spirit. 

There  is  a  factor  in  this  commtn-cial  problem  Avhich  all  advocates 
t»f  abbreviated  coni-ses  should  consider,  ddie  days  of  clumsy 
weapons  and  rude  warfare  are  over.  In  the  battle  of  life  as  it  is 
now  being  drawn,  education  is  a  force  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
tii-st  essentials  to  victory.  A  man  entering  the  contlict  e([ui[)ped 
with  health,  muscle,  vigor  of  intellect,  and  industry,  hut  lacking 
the  disci[)line  only  education  can  give,  is  going  to  wage  an  iiU' 
ecpial  warfare.  Education  has  so  established  her  forces  in  every 
department  of  industiy  that  jiei'sistence  and  brawn  do  not  Insir  the 
relation  to  success  they  once  did. 

Agriculture  has  Ir'cu  one  of  the  last  to  yield.  'I'lie  old  idea  that 
learning  was  only  for  [)rofessors  andgcntlemeji's  sons  was  so  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  firmer's  mind  that  he  could  not  easily  he  in¬ 
duced  to  send  his  sons  to  agricultural  colleges.  Facts,  however, 
will  eventually  convince  the  farmer  where  reasoning  cannot. 
Science  is  .slowly  winning  the  victory  in  the  tield  of  agriculture. 
Given  the  aj)titude  reipiisite  to  success  anywhere,  and  the  most 
[UO-speroiLs  farmer  is  the  one  who  understands  how  to  work  in  a 
line  with  nature  and  supplement  his  strength  with  hei-s. 

*•  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  stiir  ”  says  .science  ;  and  the  son  of  to  1 
who  rises  early  and  works  late  digging  and  delving  with  his  own 
unaided  hands  will  lx?  overcome  in  the  end  just  as  surely  as 
nature’s  forces  are  superior  to  man's  forces,  and  her  sti'ength  to 
his  puny  arm.  The  lK>y  who  thinks  he  can  come  from  the  village 
school  with  no  more  education  than  his  father  had  and  comjtcte 
with  farmers  who  undei-st  iud  soils,  fertiliz  ition  a?id  the  laws  of 
vegetable  and  animal  growth  will  tind  himself  a  j)lodder  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  He  stands  at  the  short  eml  of  the  lever  and  con¬ 
sumes  his  strength  raising  what  his  educated  neighlx)r  at  the  long 
end  lifts  with  ease. 

If  education  is  becoming  necessary  to  succe.ss  in  the  mf)st  con¬ 
servative  of  all  occu[)ations,  how  much  more  imperative  must  it  he 
in  business  and  professional  life.  It  mattei's  little  what  one’s. 
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ability  or  chosen  vocation  may  be.  The  best  of  miiuls  need,  pre¬ 
paration  for  work,  just  as  a  farm  must  have  clearing  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  before  anything  but  a  weed-crop  will  grow. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  man  who  has  not  found  his  jdace  in 
life — the  one  wIkj  sighs  at  the  strange  dispensations  of  Providence 
that  have  overwhelmed  him  with  failure  at  every  point.  It  is  an 
insult  to  Providence'' to  Ije  blamed  with  the  results  of  man’s  own 
ignorance. 

'Phe  cranks  and  blunderers  of  the  world  are  often  people  of 
acuteness,  ])erhaps  real  talent,  Imt  i)eo])le  who  have  not  had  sulli- 
cient  culture  to  develop  all  their  powers. 

For  the  young  people  whose  ambitions  rise  alx)ve  mere  money 
getting  b)  success  of  a  higher  kind,  there  is  a  larger  field  to-day. 
'Phe  world  does  not  stand  still.  Something  new  under  the  sun,  is 
the  cry  of  industry.  The  electric  spark  flashes  along  the  line  of 
progress  and  old  ideas  are  left  lx*hind.  The  results  of  to-day’s 
labor  only  l)ecome  the  foundation  (tf  to-morrow’s.  The  age  wants 
a  thousand  things  to  make  its  work  lighter  and  quicker.  It  may 
be  to  adapt  inventions  already  completed,  or  it  may  Ije  to  work 
along  new  lines ;  but  in  any  case,  it  is  men  and  women  of  original 
ideas  that  are  wanted.  Never  before  was  there  such  need  for 
capable  leaders  to  straighten  disjointed  relations,  and  uplift  the  de¬ 
graded  cla.sses.  And  who  is  sufhcient  for  these  things?  Not  the 
one  wlio.se  education  consists  of  a  few  yeais’  schooling,  and  the 
reading  of  his  daily  paper.  Not  the  specialist  whose  preparation 
is  a  short-cut  coui-se  of  study  that  has  left  the  greater  part  of  hi.s 
natuie  undeveloped. 

It  is  to  the  cultured  men  and  women  that  this  country  looks  for 
her  advancement;  those  who,  by  all  the  training  possible,  have 
made  their  bodies  robust  servants  of  the  will,  their  intellects  clear, 
logical,  and  ready  for  every  kind  of  action,  and  their  .sentiments 
refined  to  embrace  good,  and  hate  evil.  These  are  the  people  in 
touch  with  the  times  and  alive  to  the  needs  about  tlieni. 

Perhaps  we  are  venturing  on  in.secure  ground,  in  this  matter-of- 
fact  generation,  when  we  consider  a  (piestion  from  any  other  than 
a  practical  stiind-point.  And  yet  many  of  the  advantages  accruing 
from  higher  education  are  not  such  as  could  be  weighed  and 
measured.  Americans,  of  all  i)eoi)le,  need  oftenest  to  Ije  reminde<l 
that  there  is  an  ideal  side  to  life. 
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The  thrifty  business  man  may  succeed  in  accumulatin<T  riches,  and 
yet  leave  just  as  desirable  \vealth  unjrathered.  For  the  jamr  man 
there  is  a  realm  of  knowledge  in  which  he  may  have  i)Ossessions 
if  he  never  calls  an  acre  of  land  his  own. 

This  is  not  mere  sentiment.  It  is  as  true  as  anything  in  practi- 
<al  life  that  education  can  emancipate  us  from  much  of  life’s 
^Irudgery.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  completely  men  allow  themselves 
to  l)e  at  the  mercy  of  the  crops,  of  the  tides  and  winds  and  the 
duct  nations  of  business. 

It  is  well,  from  the  shrewd  man's  standpoint,  to  make  some  in¬ 
vestments  in  things  whose  value  does  not  dei)reciate  with  bank 
.stock  and  rail-road  bonds.  Tliis  the  student  really  does.  A  br(»ad 
culture  so  enriches  the  mind  that  bankruptcy  coming  through  ma¬ 
terial  things  need  never  completely  imjtoverish  us. 

But  Avhether  we  look  at  this  (piestion  from  an  ideal  or  a  strictly 
practical  standpoint,  the  young  people  who  do  not  respond  to  the 
appeals  for  higher  culture  are  going  to  find  themselv'es  left  behind 
in  the  advance  of  civilization.  This  great  century  is  prej)aring  to 
close  its  accounts  and  piss  its  miterials  to  the  ne\t.  The  twen¬ 
tieth  century  will  find  among  its  choicest  heritage  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  now  making  an  all-round  pre[)aration  for  service. 
It  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee  that,  in  a  few  years,  untrained 
workera  are  going  b)  be  driven  from  the  held  and  their  places 
-supplied  by  men  and  women  of  better  eciuiinnent. 
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remain  for  us  to  discuss  how  much  should  Ik*  attempted 
and  the  methods  by  which  instruction  should  l)e  given.  Some 
would  limit  the  instruction  to  occasional  talks  to  lx*  aceom})anie<l 
by  the  setting  of  problems  to  lx.*  solve<l  lx*fore  tlie  next  talk.  Such 
talks  soon  l)ecome  semi-occasional  and  then  cease  altogether.  No 
work  is  valuable  unless  it  is  systematic  and  regular.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  which  I  shall  offer  are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  of  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  experiment.  I  think  that  the  study  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Ethics  should  i)ro})erly  come  as  early  in  the  High 
.school  couise  iis  possible.  So  far  as  my  exj)erience  goes, 
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however,  1  lind  that  it  is  well-iii^h  impossible  to  get  ready  for  it 
before  tlie  Senior  year.  After  all,  it  is,  perba[)s,  just  as  well  that 
it  eauimt  lx;  put  earlier  in  the  eoui-se,  for  in  Senior  year  it  eomes,. 
as  it  were,  on  the  lH)undary  line  lx‘tween  two  lives — that  of  the 
School  and  that  of  the  world — and  may  lx;  made  to  serve  as  a  tit- 
ting  close  to  the  one  and  an  introduction  to  the  other.  When  the 
restraints  of  the  school-room  are  withdrawn,  no  more  [H)tent  influ¬ 
ence  can  he  brought  to  lx*ar  upon  the  young  graduate  than  may  he 
exerted  by  his  own  thoughts,  if  he  has  formed  correct  habits  of 
thinking.  In  this  way  these  two  studies  may  l)«3Come  powerful 
factors  in  determining  the  whole  career  of  the  man  or  woman. 
During  Senior  year  I  think  that  live  recitations  per  week  is  none 
too  much  time  to  devote  to  this  work.  ( )f  coui'se  those  little  gen¬ 
eral  talks  on  manneis  and  morals  which,  I  supj)ose,  are  found  to 
be  necessary  in  most  schools  more  or  less  fre<piently,  need  not  he 
omitted  because  the  j»upils  will  study  Psychology  and  Ethics  in 
Senior  year.  So  much  for  the  time  to  he  spent.  Now  a  few  words 
as  to  the  subject  matter  to  he  taught.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  Psy¬ 
chology  some  knowledge  of  nerve  processes  and  of  the  intimate 
connection  Ix’tween  the  physical  and  }>sychical  should  lx;  obtained 
as  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  experiments  and  observations  upon 
one's  self  and  others.  This  lx;ing  done,  the  student  is  ready  to 
take  another  step  and  he  finds  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  undeistand 
Perception.  One  thing  leads  to  another,  so  naturally,  that  IxTore 
one  fairly  knows  it,  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibility  and  the  Will  are 
analyzed  and  placed  in  their  tine  relations.  The  main  thing  to  be 
observed  is  that  we  should  not  allow  the  student  to  he  drawn  into 
any  of  the  innumerable  by-ways  of  speculation,  for  if  we  do  he 
soon  gets  Ix'yond  his  depth  if  not  our  ow'ii.  The  analysis  of  the 
human  mind  is  understood  readily,  but  speculative  philosophy, 
which  is  hardly  undeistood  by  the  speculative  philosopher,  and  not 
at  all  by  any  one  else,  should  be  kept  on  a  high  shelf,  out  of  the 
reach  (tf  the  High  School  student,  as  rich  preserves  from  the  curi¬ 
ous  infant. 

In  Ethics  the  same  oliservations  hold  true.  Make  it  jilain  that 
Moral  Princiides  lie  deep-rooted  in  sound  common-sense,  or,  to 
speak  more  scientitieally,  in  the  Keasoning  Faculty,  and  then  let 
the  system  of  Ethics  develop  itself. 

Now'  let  us  consider  methods.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  method 
should  lx;  judged  by  what  it  accomplishes.  The  rigid  method-ist. 
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one  wlio  lias  lieei/ trained  to  do  a  thing  in  a  certain  way  and  will 
know  no  way  Imt  that  in  which  he  has  lieeii  tiained  is  hnt  little 
Iietter  than  a  bronze  statne.  All  the  study  of  methods  that  could 
lie  crammed  into  a  lifetime  will  fail  to  make  a  successful  teacher  if 
tact,  keen  spiritual  insight  and  delicate  siiiritual  symiiathy  lie  want¬ 
ing.  While  these  remarks  apply  to  the  teacher  of  any  subject,  they 
apply  with  especial  force  to  the  teacher  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

The  ordinary  method  pursued  in  subjects  which  are  likely  to 
prove  somewhat  abstruse  and  diflicult  of  comprehension  is  the 
Lecture  Method,  that  is  to  give  lectuies  and  let  the  pupils  take 
notes.  For  this  method  the  advantages  may  l>c  claimed  that  the 
teacher  has  the  opjiortnnity  to  exjilain  everything,  that  he  has  a 
wide  held  from  which  to  gather  his  illustrations  of  any  given  point, 
and  that  he  can  cover  more  gnmnd  in  a  given  time  than  in  any 
other  way,  all  of  which  is  literally  tine,  'riien  too  he  can  give 
references  to  Inioks  on  the  :ad)ject  and  •recpiire  the  student  to  read 
them  up.  At  intervals  he  can  give  a  (piiz  to  make  sure  that  the 
class  is  following  him  closely,  and  the  method  is  complete.  This 
method  has  a  delightfully  attractive  look.  ISupiiose  we  postpone 
the  criticism  of  it  until  we  can  compare  it  with  the  othei-s  which  I 
shall  name. 

Another  method  very  much  resemhling  the  one  just  mentione<l 
consists  in  having  a  text-lM*ok,  a.ssigning  a  certain  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  in  that  and  then  spending  the  time  in  class-room  in  am[)lifving. 
explaining  and  illustrating  the  lesson  in  a  familiar  talk,  still  on  tlie 
lecture  basis.  The  student  with  note-lM)ok  in  hand  takes  down  the 
illustrative  points,  which  are  still  more  deejdy  impressed  by  a  ([uiz. 

This  method  also  has  its  advantages.  Here  the  student  lias  a 
text-l)ook  to  fall  hack  upon  as  well  as  to  Ix'gin  with.  He  is  able 
to  form  some  glimmering  idea  of  the  subject  to  Ik*  tivated  before 
entering  the  class-room,  and  so  his  mind  will  be  in  a  more  recep¬ 
tive  state  than  if  it  was  all  done  by  lecturing,  llesides,  it  saves 
the  extra  lalnir  of  hunting  np  leferences  both  for  teacher  and  for 
pupil. 

A  third  method  is  directly  ojiposcd  to  the  princi[)lc  of  the  tiisl 
two.  It  says,  if  you  use  a  text-book,  use  it  I  d'hat  is.  let  the  stu¬ 
dent  learn  the  matter  given  in  the  hook.  The  man  who  wrote  the 
l>o<*k  knows  more  about  the  subject  than  either  you  or  I,  and  his 
jiulgment  should  Ite  final.  The  advantages  of  this  nu*thod  aie — 
it  conduces  to  exactness  ami  brevity,  it  may  1h*  made  to  materially 
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<level(»p  the  pu})ir.s  uiHlei’standing  of  tlie  Eiiglisli  Language  and 
his  power  to  interpret  the  written  thoughts  of  another. 

Tlie  fourtii  and  last  method  which  I  sliall  mention  stands  by 
itself,  distinct  from  all  the  othei-s.  Let  each  student  have  a  text¬ 
book.  Assign  a  lesson,  but  request  the  pupils  to  read  it  only  once, 
never  more  than  twice,  and  that  only  to  gain  the  logical  order  of 
t(q)ics  and  to  clear  U])  definitions.  In  the  class-room  the  points  in 
the  lesson  assigned  are  to  lx*  studied  in  the  light  of  concrete  exam- 
[)les  furnished  by  the  students  from  their  own  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation.  Each  student  will  have  had  a  different  experience  from 
everyone  else,  and  so  the  interest  will  be  maintained  and  each  will 
help  and  be  helped  by  all. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  compare  these  four  methods  for  a  moment, 
'riie  lecture  method,  though  far  the  easiest  for  the  instructor  is 
least  advantageous  for  the  pupil.  The  lecturer  on  these  subjects 
invariably  falls  into  the  habit  of  philosophizing,  and  it  is  extremely 
difhcult  for  the  student  to  winnow  the  few  grains  of  wheat  from 
the  bushels  of  chaff".  In  otlier  words,  the  lecturer  will  always 
shoot  over  the  heads  of  his  class.  It  is  a  dangc'rous  policy  even  to 
sum  up  in  that  way.  t)ne  of  my  pupils  who  had  gone  to  a  Nor¬ 
mal  School  in  this  state  said  to  me  not  long  since,  “Psychology  is 
a  different  subject  in  the  Normal  School  from  what  it  was  in  the 
Institute.  I  had  told  the  girls  that  when  we  took  up  Psychology 
we  should  find  something  so  interesting  as  to  repay  us  for  all  our 
hard  grinding  so  far.  Well  the  man  (I  will  not  mention  his  name 
though  she  did  )  came  to  give  us  our  lessons.  He  did  it  by  lectures, 
<ind  do  you  know  he  talked  to  us  for  three  mortal  hours  and  not 
one  of  us  got  more  than  one  }»oint.  I  was  never  so  disgusted  in 
my  life.  The  girls  are  all  down  on  me  now."  Those  students 
can  not  be  blamed  for  their  lack  of  interest.  It  is  an  outrage 
for  anyone  to  siq)pose  that  he  can  spend  “three  mortal  houi’s”  in 
theorizing  over  one  point  when  he  has  a  class  of  young  people 
before  him.  They  have  not  arrived  at  the  age  when  al)straetions 
can  take  the  place  of  meat  and  drink. 

'I'he  second  method  named,  that  of  the  text-book  combined  with 
the  lecture  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  is  a})t  to  lead  to  cram¬ 
ming,  as  indeed  is  the  pure  lecture  method  also.  The  main  difti- 
cidty  with  both  methods  is  that  they  do  not  take  young  peojde  i\s 
we  find  them.  They  try  to  place  ohl  heads  on  young  shmdders,  to 
force  the  stomach  which  can  easily  <ligest  pure  milk  to  attempt  to 
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digest  pastiy,  wliieli.  lliougli  it  may  have  milk  in  its  eomjiositioii. 
is  not  healthful  for  the  ordinary  digestive  aj>j)aratns.  The  resnlt. 
of  eonrse,  is  veiy  ajtt  to  1h*  nausea. 

The  third,  or  pure  text-lntok  method  does  take  the  pnj)il  a.s  we 
Hnd  him,  and  that  ditlienlty  is  obviated,  d'here  are,  however,  still 
more  serious  faults  to  l)e  found  w  ith  it.  Say  it  as  often  as  we  will, 
we  ean  not  root  out  of  the  ordinary  pupil's  mind  the  absolutely 
false  idea  that  things  are  .so  “  heeause  the  hook  says  so."  d'he  more 
firmly  this  belief  is  grounded  in  the  ehild's  mind  the  more  servile  is 
his  dependenee  ui)on  Inxiks  for  his  information  and  ideius,  and  the 
more  eredulous  of  [)urely  heamay  evidence  does  he  l)eeome.  Sum 
u})  the  individuals  included  in  this  category  and  you  have  pictured 
before  you  a  large  number  of  the  }>eo[)le  in  every  community, 
including  the  gossip.s,  news-mongei-s,  and  lack  brained  sentimen¬ 
talists,  whose  highest  ambition  would  he  to  realize  the  plots  of  the 
dime  novels,  w'hieh  e  ):istitute  their  oidy  mental  pabulum — if 
they  only  had  the  energy  ! 

Psychology  and  Ethics  are  only  two  of  the  studies  which  may 
be  abused  in  that  w.iy.  I  call  to  mind,  as  an  illustration  of  my 
meaiiing,  the  time  when,  as  a  b.»y,  I  was  learning,  or  trying  to 
learn,  Pnited  States  liistory.  We  used  t^uackeidios'  text-lMM»k, 
and  to  slunv  how  faithful  our  teacher  as  well  as  we  had  lK‘en,  on 
the  great  day  of  the  term — public  examination  day  —  our  class  was 
called  to  the  front.  We  stood  in  a  line  across  the  [datform,  and. 
at  the  word,  the  pupil  at  the  extreme  left  iR^gan.  I  thiidv  we 
Ix'gan  with  the  chapter  on  Braddcjck's  Defeat,  and  from  that  })oint 
w'e  reeled  oft  the  rhetoric  of  .Mr.  (^uackenbos  through  the  War  of 
1812,  the  teacher  only  saying,  “  That  will  <lo.  Next.”  I  have  long 
since  forgotten  the  history,  buTthat  .scene  w'ill  ahvays  remain  fixed 
in  my  memory  jus  ji  wjirning  Jigainst  strictly  text-book  methods. 

The  bust  or  natural  method  .seems  to  Im;  by  far  the  lx!st  of  all. 
(.)ne  of  the  speeijil  features  of  the  method,  and  the  one  most  often 
criticised,  is  the  one  which  recpiests  that  the  les.son  bt^  rcjid  hut 
once.  And  yet  I  can  not  commend  this  too  highly.  Some  of  my 
rcjusous  are — it  is  a  grejit  help  to  the  memory.  When  you  intro¬ 
duce  Tom  .Jones  to  Miiggie  Smith  you  would  lie  greatly  surprised 
and  amused  if  either  .Mr.  .Jones  or  Miss  Smith  were  to  repcjit  the 
name  of  the  other  a  few  dozen  times  in  order  to  fix  it  in  the  mind. 
So  when  a  student  is  introduced  to  a  new  ideji,  if  it  can  lx*  made 
vivid,  Jiml  once  impressed  u[)on  the  understanding,  there  w  ill  be  no 
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(hiiifjor  of  for^ettiii^.  As  a  traiiiinp^  for  the  eye.  or,  l)ettei'.  tlie 
perception,  and  for  the  discrimination  or  jndi^inent  it  will  1h*  found 
excellent  also.  Do  yon  fear  that  the  knowledge  Lfained  in  this  way 
will  1m*  sn[)erticial?  After  })erformintf  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  soundness  of  this  theory  I  am  })repared  to  say 
that  the  contrary  is  tme.  One  of  my  experiments  was  the  follow* 
in<j^:  Last  year  my  class  finished  the  study  of  Psycholoi^y  ahont 
the  mi<ldle  of  Fehrnary.  The  whole  snl)ject  laul  l)een  pursued 
according  to  the  method  outlined  above.  For  the  [)urpose  of 
experiment  I  asked  the  members  of  the  class  to  promise  me  that 
they  wonld  not  look  into  the  book  or  further  read  u[)  the  subject 
until  I  gave  them  permission.  Tliat  p{*rmission  was  not  given  till 
after  the  final  examination  in  June.  At  that  time  I  suddenly  told 
the  class  that  I  should  give  them  an  examination  in  Psychology, 
and  proceeded  to  do  so  at  once,  telling  tliem  my  reasons  ami  asking 
them  to  do  their  best.  I  gave  them  as  hard  an  examination  as  1 
could  make  up,  and  (ivery  meml>er  of  the  class  of  twenty-five, 
with  one  exception,  passed  over  ninety  per  cent,  and  that  one  ex¬ 
ception  passed  over  eighty  per  lamt.  A  gentleman  who  was  shown 
the  papt'r  afterwards  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  comi)reheusive 
examination  he  had  ever  st'cn,  and  lu;  had  taught  for  many  years. 
\or  wonld  I  have  the  student  shut  himself  n[)  in  solitary  confine- 
nu*nt  while  reading  his  lessem.  d’liat  wonld  Im*  an  acknowledgment 
<»f  weakness  of  will,  and  of  a  lack  of  attractiveness  in  the  snbject 
matter.  Most  people  can  sit  down  anywhere  and  read  a  novel, 
and  if  a  lesson  is  e([ually  inten*sting,  they  can  read  that  anywheie 
also.  Hut  can  these  subjects  be  made  interesting?  d'hey  certain¬ 
ly  can.  I  shall  again,  if  you  will  pardoji  me,  give  an  illustration 
from  ex[)erienee.  A  young  lady,  who  has  never  been  considered 
remarkable  for  scholai-ship,  who  has  never  seemed  to  care  much  for 
studying  in  the  abstract,  or  for  her  studies  in  the  concrete,  and  who 
has  nev'er  shown  any  great  original  genius  even  in  the  bud,  has 
suddenly  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her  school  work  since  she  has  been 
studying  these  snbjects.  She  intends,  and  her  ]>arents  have  as¬ 
sured  me  of  their  delight  at  the  i>ros}H*ct,  to  return  to  school  after 
her  gra(biation  for  a  more  extended  course  of  work.  Several  girls 
who  graduated  last  year  have  returned  and  asked  permission  to 
join  tlie  chuss  in  these  subjects  to  go  over  practically  the  same 
ground,  tliough  the  illustrations  and  ap[)lications  are  new,  simjJy 
lM*canse  they  find  it  so  fascinating  and  helpful  to  study  the  ex])e- 
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rieiices  of  others  and  to  give  one’s  own.  There  is,  then,  (»ne  way 
to  make  these  subjects  interesting  and  that  is  to  make  them  alive. 
When  the  student  reatLs  over  his  lesson  he  is  to  feel  that  he  is  sim¬ 
ply  looking  for  the  points  which  he  is  really  to  see  or  hear  or  feel 
l)efore  he  goes  into  the  recitation  room,  that  is,  he  is  getting  ready 
to  diseovei'  something  for  himself — always  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  experience  jxKssihle.  The  discussion  in  class,  based 
upon  the  actual  experiences  of  the  nieml)ers,  arouses  an  interest 
which  continues  unabated  through  the  entire  course. 

I  tind.  too,  that  these  studies  can  be  properly  and  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  to  maintiiin  an  interest  in  other  studies.  You  may  carry 
them  into  Latin  and  (rreek,  and  the  orations  of  Cicero,  the  Poems 
f)f  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Homer  seem  much  more  life-like  when  studied 
from  the  j)sychical  standpoint,  or  when  examined  with  a  view  to 
discover  their  moral  tone  and  elfect. 

It  would  1h‘  interesting  to  discuss  many  more  of  the  practical 
questions  in  connection  with  this  sid)ject  such,  for  exam])lc,  as — 
the  uses  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  in  the  world — that  is,  aftei 
the  student  leaves  school.  1  have  had  considerable  curiosity 
alKiut  that,  and  chancing  to  meet  one  of  my  former  j)U})ils  the 
other  day,  when  I  was  thinking  about  it,  1  stopped  her,  and  asked 
if  she  ever  thought  of  these  subjects  now.  She  repruMl.  “  Yes 
indeetl !  I  make  use  of  them  all  the  time.”  1  then  asked  what 
she  eonsidere<l  the  most  valuable  ae<juirement  gained  fiom  the 
study  of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  After  considerable  thougbt  she 
replied — “■Well,  I  don't  know  just  what  to  say.  Perhajis,  in  m\ 
«ase,  the  stimulus  to  careful  (tl»servation  is  most  important.” 

Put  I  will  stop  here,  though  I  feel  as  if  1  laid  only  skimmed 
along  the  surface  of  the  matter  jus  yet.  d'he  heart  of  the  matter 
can  Ik*  reached  by  Jiny  one  who  is  willing  to  sjjcnd  the  time  and 
energy  to  test  it.  The  illustratioris  ;ind  jirguments  which  I  have 
used  liave  Ir'cii  Liken  from  my  own  exi»erience,  Jit  the  risk  (^f 
seeming  lM»jistfnl  and  forwjird — bvit,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  could  find 
little  material  elsewhen*.  'Die  teacher  wh(»  will  ti'y  these  sule 
jects  iind  metlaxls  will  timl  himself  fimt  (turious,  then  interested, 
then  stimulated,  iind  finally  enthusiastic.  Ilis  work  in  every  de- 
[»artment  will  Ik*  more  intelligent,  and  he  will  be  luippy  lK*eause 
his  [tiipils  will  shaii*  these  feelings  with  him. 
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WHAT  Mr  run /,s  read. 

SUPT.  M.  B.  TRUK,  TKCUMSKH,  XKB. 

Educators  are  not  j^iving  too  niiicli  attention  to  school-libraries, 
riiese  are  means  of  education  and  culture  whose  value  can  hardly 
la*  over  estimated.  If  lu-operly  selected  and  jiroperly  managed, 
they  almost  take  the  places  assigned  usually  to  chairs  of  history 
and  literature.  A  graded  school  without  a  good  library  is  deficient 
in  one  element  of  a  good  school. 

Not  long  since.  I  indicated,  in  these  [)ages,  an  outline  of  the 
[uinci{)les  on  which  lM)oks  should  Ik*  selected  for  such  libraries. 

( )n  two  occasions,  once  in  the.se  pages.  I  have  published  collated 
facts,  having  reference  to  the  application  of  those  principles,  and 
illustrating,  in  some  degree,  some  conclusions  which  1  have  drawn 
fiom  those  principles.  I  have  a  few  more  facts,  drawn  from  actual 
ex[>erience  in  the  management  of  a  school-library,  which  may  afford 
some  help  to  those  who  are  .seeking  the  l)e.st  and  most  desirable 
lH>oks  for  such  libraries.  I  trust  that  the  facts  will  also  Ix"  help¬ 
ful  to  publishei-s  of  literature  for  children. 

I  took  charge  of  the  schools  of  d'ecumseh.  Nebraska,  in  Septemlxu*, 
The  library  consisted  of  IdS  volumes,  exclusive  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias.  dictionaries,  and  other  works  of  reference.  Many  of  these 
b<«)ks  have  Ix'en  donated  to  the  library;  lt»  of  these  donations 
were  of  such  a  character  that  1  <lid  not  deem  them  suitable  for 
school-children,  and  they  wert-  acc(»rdingly  placed  lx‘yond  the 
reach  of  the  })Upils.  'Fins  action  reduce<l  the  numlxu'  of  volumes 
to  1 4:i.  Eaily  in  .lanuarv.  21  volumes  were  added  to  the 

library  by  purcha.se. 

At  the  iH'ginning  of  tlie  school-year.  181*2-4.  the  high  school 
building  in  which  the  library  was  located,  had  rooms  for  grades  2, 
•’>.  4.  .').  ami  <».  and  the  4  grades  of  the  high  school,  with  an  average 
monthly  enrollment  of  2*58.  'Fhe  two  primary  rooms  were  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  and  their  }>upils  did  not  use  the  library  at  all.  The  room 
containing  the  7th  and  8th  grades  was  situated  at  a  distance,  also, 
and  its  pupils  })atronizcd  the  library  sparingly.  Thus,  during  the 
last  year,  the  library  of  170  volumes  was  juitronized  by  an  avenige 
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of  •2(»S  jiupils.  During  the  year,  the  vciluines  of- the  lihrarv,  as  it 
existed  at  the  D'giiiiiing  of  tlie  year,  weie  drawn  as  hdlows. 

Once,  Viear  of  Wakefield;  Ilosnier's  Samuel  Adams:  (’ai»laiii 
Bonneville;  Last  Days  of  Pompeii;  Paid  and  \drginia  ;  Scottish 
('hiefs ;  Scott's  Ahlwit,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  (iuy  Manm*ring,  Monas¬ 
tery,  Red  (iauntlet,  Rob  Roy,  Talisman;  'riiaekeray's  Paiis  Sketch 
Rook. 

Twice,  (’ooper's  Mannikin;  Fliot's  Daniel  Deronda  ;  Long¬ 
fellow's  Hyperion;  Lodge's  Hamilton  ;  Nixon's  X'eteian  and  his 
Pipe;  Smueker's  Daniel  Webster. 

Thrice,  Reltord's  U.  S.  History:  ('oopcr's  (’hainhcarer,  (’rater. 
Last  of  the  .Mohicans,  ( )ak  Opening:  Irving-Fiske's  Washington 
and  hisCountry;  Lamb's 'i'ales  from  Shakespeare;  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

4  times.  Raker's  Rifle  and  Hound:  (’ooper's  S|»y ;  Fdiot's 
Miihllemarch,  Silas  Marner  ;  Franklin's  .\utobiography :  (irimm’s 
Fairy  i'ales. 

’>  times.  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World;  Longfellow's  ( )utre 
.Mer:  Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside  .series.  111. 

times,  Fliot's  Felix  Holt;  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Clysses: 
.Martineau's  Prince  and  Peasant:  Simm's  Woodcraft. 

7  times.  Pilgrim's  Progress:  Kingsley's  (Jreck  Ilmoes;  Kings¬ 
ton's  Adventures  among  tlie  Indians. 

5  times,  (lilman's  Making  of  the  American  Nation;  Kingston's 
Young  Forestei's;  (iulliver's  'hravels. 

time.s,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  L;  Rolton's  Some  Successful 
Women;  Cook's  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion;  d'hompson's  (ireeii 
.Mountain  Roys. 

10  times,  Robinson  Crusoe;  Diaz's  William  Henry  Li-ttei’s ; 
(iilman's  .Magna  C’harta  Stories;  Lareom’s  New  Fngland  Oirl- 
hood  ;  Ren-hur :  Seaside  and  Wayside  Series,  1. 

11  times,  vEsop's  Failles,  Gilman's  Short  Stories  from  the 
Dictionary;  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

12  times,  Aldrich’s  Story  of  a  Rad  Roy:  Andei-sen's  Fairy 
d'ales,  II.;  Whitney's  Faith  Gartney's  (iirlhood.  We  (Jirls  ;  Swiss 
Family  Robinson. 

18  times,  Tom  Rrown’s  School  Da^'s  ;  d'rafton’s  American  Girl 
Abroad. 

14  times,  Farman's  (’ooking  Club  of  d'ewhit  Hollow;  .May's 
Little  Grandfather;  Whitney's  Leslie  Goldthwaite ;  Ryder’s  Hold 
up  Your  Heads  Girls. 
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1 ')  times,  Gilmairs  Coloiiizatioii  of  America  ;  Iviiigsley’s  Water 
l»al)ies. 

1(>  times,  Aleott's  Little  Men;  liuskin’s  King  of  the  Golden 
Liver;  Sidney's  Five  Little  Feppers  and  How  they  (irew. 

Is  times.  Aleott's  Jo's  IJoys ;  Eggleston's  Hoosier  School¬ 
master;  May’s  Aunt  Madge’s  Story;  Ward's  New  Senior  at 
Andover. 

11>  times,  Aka)tt's  l.<ittle  Women;  Hale’s  lioy's  Heroes;  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Irving's  Sketch  liook;  Sidney's  How  They  Went  to 
Europe;  J'rowhridge's  d'inkham  Brothers'  Tide  Mill. 

:2U  times.  When  I  was  a  Boy  in  C'hina  ;  May's  Little  Grand¬ 
mother. 

21  times.  May's  Little  Folks  Estray. 

22  times,  Aleott's  Bose  in  Bloom. 

2d  times.  May's  Qiiinneh issett  Girls ;  Trowbridge's  Scarlet 
"I'anager. 

24  times.  Shepherd’s  How  Two  Girls  Tried  F.arming. 

2’)  times,  .May's  Miss  'riiistledown. 

2d  times,  Aleott's  Eight  (’ousins. 

27  times,  (’hamjaiey's  Howling  Wolf  and  his  Trick  Pony. 

28  times.  May's  I’rudy  Keeping  House. 

2h  times,  Jeiiness's  Two  Young  Homesteaders. 

<  >11  Decemher  Ih,  181>2,  we  purchased  and  placed  in  the  library, 
a  consignment  of  *57  volumes.  During  the  o  months  of  school 
thereafter,  hooks  from  this  consignment  were  drawn,  as  follows: 

Once,  Hale's  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  Hoar's  Gartield. 

'I'hrice,  Weem's  Francis  Marion. 

4  times,  Cothn's  Boys  of  '7b. 

♦  (times,  ('otiin's  ( >1(1  Times  in  the  Cailonies;  Gilman’s  Tales  of 
the  Pathtindeis. 

7  times,  Andrew's  Sevmi  Idttle  Sisters,  1. ;  Willis  the  Pilot. 

8  times,  Hestt'i's  Happy  Summer;  Trowbridge's  Coupon 
Bidids  ; 

!♦  times.  Bell's  4'rne  Blue;  (’otiin's  Story  of  Liberty;  Hardy's 
Ca'it  Away  in  the  (’old  ; 

1<>  times,  ('otiin's  Boys  of  '♦>!  :  S, ‘well's  Black  Beauty. 

11  times.  .Vdam's  Bobinson  Crusoe ;  Eliott's  Six  Stories  from 
.\rabian  Nights:  Hall's  Adrift  in  the  lee-tields:  Hardy's  Young 
Crusoe  :  Prairie  Crusoe:  Arctic  (’rusoe:  Cncle  4'om's  Cabin. 

12  times.  Andrew's  Seven  Idttle  Sisters.  11. ;  Shattnek's  Little 
Fedks  East  and  West. 
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13  times,  Andrew's  Ten  Hoys;  Clement's  Prince  and  Pauper: 
Kellogg's  Good  Old  Times. 

14  times.  May’s  Flaxie  Kittyleen. 

15  times,  Ober's  Silver  City. 

16  times.  May’s  Little  Pitchers;  Talbot's  Royal  Lowrie. 

18  times.  May’s  Doctor  Papa,  Twin  Cousins. 

19  times.  May's  Flaxie  Frizzde,  Flaxie  Growing  Fp. 

20  times,  Tallx)t's  Royal  Lowrie's  Last  Year:  I'rue’s  'riu'ii 
Club  and  Ours. 

Although  the  William  Henry  Letters  was  drawn  hut  H)  limes 
it  is  evident  that  more  pupils  of  the  sc'hool  are  familiar  with  its 
contents  than  with  the  contents  of  any  other  lM)ok  in  the  lilaaiy. 
The  teacheis  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  grade.s.  each  read  it  to 
her  school  for  a  morning  exercise,  commenting,  discussing,  and 
exjdaining,  as  she  reacLs.  It  may  he  notice<l  that  history  and 
biography  are  not  popular  in  this  school,  unless  those  two  subjects 
are  treated  directly  for  juvenile  minds.  Heavy  liction  also  did 
not  contribute  largely  to  the  reading  of  the  pupils. 

The  library  has  had  a  large  usefulness  not  shown  in  the  above 
record  of  drawings.  The  students  in  history  and  literature  have, 
during  the  whole  year,  drawn  (piite  freely  upon  all  classes  of 
hooks  in  the  line  of  their  studies,  hut  of  such  use  uo  reconl  has 
Wen  kept.  I  have  acted  as  my  own  librarian,  and  have  aimed  to 
study  the  t«istes  as  well  as  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  children. 
While,  ordinarily,  I  have  allowed  them  to  read  such  hooks  as  they 
wished,  I  have  in  many  instances  vetoed  the  drawing  of  such 
l)ooks  as  I  considered  Ijeyond  the  maturity  of  the  child.  Often, 
when  pupils  have  W^en  undecided,  I  have  advised  what  Ixtoks 
were  best  suited  to  them,  or  what  lM)oks  they  ought  to  read.  I 
Hud  that  most  children  will  usually  follow  suggestions  of  such  a 
character  when  properly  made.  How  many  volumes  weie  drawn 
per  annum  before  J  took  charge  of  the  .schools,  I  caniu»t  say,  for  I 
have  not  found  any  records  of  Ixwks  drawn  during  former  years. 
Ill  the  year,  1891-2,  292  volumes  were  drawn,  while  1433  volumes 
were ‘drawn  in  the  year,  1892-3.  As  the  patronage  of  the  library 
during  Ixitli  yeai-s  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  its  the  rooms  liehtw 
the  high  school  furnish  proportionately  more  readei-s  than  the 
high  school,  I  am  led  to  suspect  that  the  pupils  of  the  school  are 
hut  just  acquiring  the  habit  of  reading. 
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MEMOR  r  S  CL  A  SS'. 

JULIA  M.  HAY. 

Compauions  of  the  distant  days  when  life  had  touched  its  spring ! 

Across  the  years  I  reach  to  you  as  memories  backward  swing. 

I  call  your  names.  Stand  side  by  side,  and  make  a  gray  haired  row, 

In  that  red  school-house  where  we  went  some  forty  years  ago. 

Speak  for  yourselves,  companions !  now,  and  as  of  old,  recite. 

What  life’s  long  term  has  taught  each  one,  reveal  to  me  tonight. 

I  am  the  teacher  for  an  hour.  Into  your  eyes  I  look, 

And  ask  the  questions  from  the  leaves  of  time’s  old  spelling-book. 

'Phe  lost  and  found  are  mingling  here.  The  old  beneath  the  new. 

The  manhood  face  sometimes  and  then  the  child  face  peeping  through 
The  raven  hair,  the  silver  locks,  the  brown  or  rosy  cheek, 

'I'he  maiden’s  smile,  the  matron’s  frown,  from  past  or  present  speak. 

You,  at  my  side,  so  small  and  gray,  so  happy,  or  so  sad. 

Has  life  brought  any  days  to  you  like  those  your  childhood  had? 

Have  joys  been  yours?  you  bow  your  head?  Ambitions?  Ah  !  but  few. 
And  work  accomplished  ?  Little  ?  Then  the  foot  is  best  for  you. 

And  you,  my  blue  eyed  merry  mate !  so  songful  and  so  sweet 
(Where  are  the  roses  that  you  wore  when  sitting  in  my  seat?) 

Has  disappointment  paled  your  cheek?  And  sorrow  ?  Is  this  why 
I  miss  tonight  the  starry  light  that  sparkled  in  your  eye  ? 

-And  you,  that  golden  headed  lad  who  stood  above  the  rest 
And  still  are  rising !  Have  you  had  of  life  the  very  best  ? 

The  best  you  say  ?  Love?  Joy?  Wealth?  Fame?  And  do  they  yet  remain  ? 
Some  things  turn  out  just  as  they  should.  Stand  at  the  head  again ! 

And  you  my  serious,  thoughtful  child,  so  ready  to  begin 
So  ready  to  give  help ;  so  mild,  who  cared  not  place  to  win  ! 

So  good,  so  kind,  so  laughing  eyed,  with  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
Tell  me — Alas  !  the  gap  is  wide.  She  is  not  standing  here. 

She  is  not  here.  The  space  is  wide,  and  many  more  I  miss 
Who,  all  life’s  lessons  here  have  learned  and  changed  Heaven’s  school 
for  this. 

We  know  not  where.  We  long  to  know,  but  we  can  only  say 
'Phey  are  not  in  the  gray-haired  row,  who’re  standing  here  today. 

Oh  !  black  eyed,  buxom  cheerful  dame !  the  twinkle  of  your  smile 
Reveals  to  me  the  very  name  you  wore  a  little  while. 

Come  and  recite  !  “Call  up  my  boys”  you  answer.  Bring  them  here  ! 
For  life  has  found  its  sweetest  joys  when  children’s  steps  draw  near. 

Class!  Come  to  order!  Toe  the  line  !  Turn  to  the  fiftieth  page. 

Repeat  in  concert  word  by  word  the  song  of  middle  age. 

Now,  close  the  book !  Pass  up  the  aisle,  grey  heads !  ye  may  depart ; 
For  memory  must  keep  school  awhile,  in  every  scholar’s  heart. 
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KKAXK  H.  KA.SSOX. 


A  dusk}’  youu^  nmiden  staiuls  at  the  shore  of  an  iidaiid  sea. 

Her  h»ver  is  out  on  the  waters  in  a  frail  eanoe  and  tin* 
storm  has  overtaken  him.  The  lieree  li^htninj^  and  lieavv  rollino- 
thunder  affright  lier.  Tlie  rain  1)eats  in  lier  face,  hut  slu*  stands 
her  ground  .shading  her  eyes  and  looking  oft'  across  the  wild  waste 
of  watei'S.  Hehind  her  a  level  oeean  of  green  ;  swamp  and  praiiie 
ontouched  hy  the  plow.  She  is  hungry  and  eold  hut  she  minds  it 
not.  with  true  Indian  stoicism  .she  is  awaiting  his  return. 

At  the  same  time,  far  away  to  the  eastward,  far  l)evond  her 
feeble  ken,  a  noted  mariner  with  the  prond  light  of  victory  in  his 
eyes  luis  called  his  men  to  .see  the  fti^st  land  in  a  New  World.  It 
is  1402.  (’olumhus  di.seovei's  Ameiica  ;  the  dusky  maiden  inhabits 
it. 

Three  centuries  j)ass  and  the  descendants  of  that  dusky  maid 
roam  over  the  i)rairies  or  venture  on  the  inland  sea  nndisturlKsl  by 
the  increasing  numl)er  of  jiale-faced  men  who  have  followed 
Columbus  and  peopled  the  eastern  portion  of  this  vast  land.  No 
phnv  turns  the  virgin  .soil.  It  is  free  to  the  Indian  as  t(»  the 
buffalo,  the  wolf  and  the  prairie  chicken. 

What  .stupendous  changes  has  this  last  century  seen  on  the 
Iiordei'sof  this  great  iidand  Seal 

The  wild  men  and  beasts  and  Inrds  have  fled.  A  great  city 
pulsates  with  lift'  and  the  smoke  of  her  many  mannfaetoiies 
darkens  the  sk}'.  The  unbroken  prairie  is  transformed  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  productive  tields. 

Now.  by  Lake  Michigan,  the  millions  of  our  own  land  and  the 
thou.'^ands  of  almost  every  nation  of  earth  gather  in  what  is 
known  :us  the  “White  City.’’  to  see  and  to  wonder,  h  is  indeed 
the  greatest  show  on  earth.  Its  beauty  surjtasses  all  exjteetations. 
A  greater  than  Aladdin  has  l)een  at  work  here. 

As  you  a})}»roach  the  Fair  the  tii-st  object  to  ariest  the  attenli(»n 
Is  the  great  Ferris  wheel.  Next  the  beautiful  domes  of  the  .Vd- 
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inini.stiiition  the  Illinois  hiiihlin^,  the  (Joverment  huihl- 

ini;  iind  the  vast  lofty  toj>  of  the  Maniifaetui-es  building  catch  the 
eye.  The  Ferris  wheel  lifts  its  innnense  circle — 250  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter — to  a  height  of  20)8  feet.  At  night,  two  large  circles  of  electric 
lire,  it  glows  a  thing  of  life  and  beauty.  For  many  miles  it  stands 
out  as  a  vast  land  mark  seen  by  all  who  look  toward  the  Fair  as 
well  as  loo  king  down  with  a  kindly  glance  upon  the  throng  pouring 
through  the  Midway  Flaisanee,  iu  thecentreof  which  it  is  located. 
Wdiata  triumph  of  engiueeriug  skill  to  hang  this  immense  wheel  on 
its  huh.  1-10  feet  above  the  earth,  to  cause  it  to  move,  quietly,  easily 
res[)onsive  to  its  maker's  touch  and  with  au  exactness  of  motion 
undreamed  of  I)efoie,  and  so  securely  in  its  orbit  that  a  hurricane 
with  a  velocity  of  110  miles  an  hour  cauuot  dellect  it. 

Futeriiig  the  groumls  the  usual  way  is  to  go  at  once  to  the' 
beautiful  Administration  building.  Here  one  looks  with  interest 
iqjon  the  line  rejiresentation  of  the  (aii)itol  at  Washington  made 
from  Columbian  half  dollars.  Or  he  gazes  far  u[)  into  the  lofty 
dome — a  work  of  art.  Leaving  this  building,  whose  many  offices 
we  have  no  time  to  enter,  we  pass  out  on  the  east  side  and  gaze 
■ibout  upon  the  wonderful  Court  of  Honor.  Here  is  a  scene  of  sur¬ 
passing  l)eauty  and  gi'andeur.  (Jrouped  around  this  generous 
space  aie.  on  the  one  side,  the  buildings  known  as  Mining,  Electric¬ 
ity,  .Manufactures;  the  grand  and  hiiutiful  Peristyle  with  its  grouj)s 
of  noble  tigui'cs  fronts  us  far  to  the  eastward ;  through  its  open  spaces 
we  catcli  glinq)ses  of  the  great  Lake  ;  l)etween  is  the  Lagoon, 
the  .Maemonnies  fountain,  lofty  ligures  of  Columbia,  Neidune  and 
others  and  an  open  space  in  which  the  crowd  may  gather.  To  the 
right  are  such  buildings  as  l..a  I{al)ida,  Krui)p’s  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  building,  d'his  is  a  good  })lace  to  rest,  to  survey  the  marvel¬ 
lous  view,  studying  the  architectural  iHniuty  of  the  buildings  and 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  them  all,  to  watch  the  fountain  playing 
in  its  beauty,  the  electric  launches  and  gondolas  passing  swiftly  on 
the  water,  and  the  ever  changing  crowd.  ( )r,  at  night,  what  can 
be  more*  beautiful  than  to  see  the  two  electric  fountains,  on  each  side 
of  the  ^Liemonnies,  throwing  their  many  columns  of  water  high  in 
.lir  shot  through  with  every  coloi' of  the  raiid>r)w  ;  and,  finally,  <lying 
down  till  they  ai)[)ear  like  many  sheaves  of  wheat  aflame. 

l>y  day  or  night  it  does  one's  eyes  and  soul  good  to  look  around 
iqton  those  magnificent  b'uildings  and  drink  in  this  scene  of  l)eauty 
and  enchantment.  At  night,  especially,  the  Indiolder  exclaims:  It  is 
.1  Dream  I  It  is  Fairyland  I 
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It  is  iiatuiiil  to  turn  one's  steps  next  toward  the  great  Mannlae- 
tnres  and  Lil)eral  Arts  building.  Tliis  building  is  Ib87x787  feet 
and  higlier  throngb  the  center  than  Hunker  Hill  Monument.  It 
covers  thirty  acres  and  Inas  within  its  limits  forty  acres  of  exhibits. 
That  is  (piickly  said.  It  takes  but  an  instant  to  read  it.  Hut  to 
those  who  liave  wandered  day  after  day  among  tlie  vast  array  of 
l>eantifnl  and  (-ostly  exhibits  what  a  world  of  meaning  these  few 
words  convey,  d  hose  who  like  the  s[»lendoi'  of  jewelry  hnny  up 
the  middle  isle,  Ix'yond  the  clock  tower,  to  Tiftaiiy's  section,  licit' 
they  least  their  eyes  on  the  large  and  a* r  colored  diamond  valued 
at  8100,000;  or  on  those  two  necklaces  of  grt'at  pearls,  whicli 
Queens  might  ctivet,  the  prices  of  which  are-f200,000  and  8dO(l.(MiU: 
or,  they  enter  the  extpiisite  chajiel  and  admire  the  stained  glass 
and  altar  pieces.  Next  they  enter  the  (iorham  Manufacturing 
Comj)an3''s  dej)artment  and  feast  their  etes  on  the  centurv  vase, 
the  solid  silver  ligure  of  Columbus,  life  size,  the  sets  of  costlv 
tlishes  which  took  vears  to  chase,  and  the  elaborate  dis[)lav  <*1 
silver  ware.  There  is  much  other  gorgeous  and  costlv  jeweliy 
ranged  alM)Ut  these,  from  Old  World  tirms  and  others  from  America, 
notably'  one  from  St.  Louis. 

The  lover  of  bronzes  will  tind  lioundless  delight  in  the  Italian 
section.  If  one  wishes  to  see  exquisite,  delicate  and  costl}'  work 
in  gla.s.s,  or  majolica  ware,  or  on  china  let  him  [uiss  slowly  through 
parts  of  (iermanv's  immense  exhibits,  then  through  Austria's  and 
into  that  of  Ja[)an.  Words  cannot  describe  the  loveliness  of  these 
artistic  creations ; —so  delicate,  so  original  in  design,  so  satisfying 
to  one’s  sense  of  lx*autv.  You  must  drink  it  all  in  slowlv:  from 
that  great  pair  of  87,000  vases  to  vonder  fragile  tiiy  cu[>. 

Are  you  interested  in  furs?  Stej)  this  wav  into  the  Hnssian  de¬ 
partment.  What  a  collection  of  stuffe<l  wild  animals  ;  how  maiy 
Ix'ars  and  how  colossal  some  of  these  white  ones  are.  Did  vou 
ever  see  so  liewildering  a  disi)la\'  of  furrv  garments  before  ;  of  every 
size,  color  and  delicacv  of  touch.  Verv  rich  and  glossv  but  alto¬ 
gether  too  warm  these  furiy  rol>es  look  on  a  summer's  day.  Let 
us  go  on. 

Ah  I  here  is  an  exhibit  I  would  not  have  you  miss  for  anything. 
It  is  the  petrified  wood  from  Aj)ache  Count}',  Arizona.  Isn't  it 
iKjautiful  ?  See  what  delicate  veining,  what  royal  coloring.  It 
looks  like  wood  at  a  distance,  but  it  is  more  Ix'autiful  than  onvx 
and  takes  a  higher  polish.  In  hardness  it  lacks  but  three  degrees 
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of  the  (liamoml.  No  ink  can  stain  it;  nothing  less  than  diamoml 
(lust  can  cut  it.  It  is  practically  iudestructihle.  What  charming 
table  tops  !  What  is  that  block  worth?  floGO.  And  this  table 
to})?  vloO. 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  down  staiix.  The  educational 
exhibits  are  above.  Let  us  go  up.  What  a  noble  exhibit  tins  is  ! 
It  far  surpiusses  our  expectsitions.  Taking  it  state  by  state,  city 
by  city,  you  may  spend  days  in  careful  study  of  tbe  practical  work 
now  Uung  done  in  America.  Here  you  see  it  in  its  every  phase. 
'Fhe  work  in  primary  schools,  in  grammer  schools,  in  high  schools, 
in  colleges;  in  all  kinds  of  special  schools,  in  every  description  of 
private  schools.  Here  you  may  compare  system  with  system: 
school  with  school ;  the  day  schools,  the  evening  scho(ds  ;  Brotestant 
schools  and  ('atholic  schools;  schools  for  the  Indian  and  for  tin* 
black  man.  The  Universities, — notably  Harvard  and  Princeton — 
make  extensive  iind  excellent  exhibits  of  their  work.  The  Nor¬ 
mal  schools  also  make  a  grand  showing.  Profitable  hours  and 
days  are  spent  here  by  thousands  of  noble  teachem  who  come  up 
liere  from  all  parts  of  America  to  see,  compare  and  study  ;  to  gain 
new  ideas  and  inspiration  for  future  work.  We  are  proud  of  this 
majestic  object  h‘sson.  We  are  proud  of  the  wide-awake,  progres¬ 
sive,  successful  teaching  fraternity  of  our  land  and  of  Canada. 

It  is  well  worth  one's  while  to  study  the  work  of  foreign  nations, 
comparing  the  excellences  and  defects  of  each  with  our  own.  But 
this  subject  has  already  l)eeu  carefully  considered  under  the  de- 
paitment  of  Foreign  Notes. 

Time  fails  us  to  describe  the  wondem  of  the  government  buildings 
Here  the  representations  of  Indian  life  are  very  interesting.  The 
great  cannon  are  eagerly  inspected,  and  the  scddiers  in  their  tent- 
life  near  by.  The  work  of  the  life  saving  service  also  attracts  a 
multitude  of  onhaders. 

The  fisheries  building  affords  delight  and  instruction  to  all. 
What  thousands  of  them  1  Here  are  fish  of  all  sizes,  of  all  coloix; 
fresh  water  fish  and  salt  water  fish  ;  they  are  full  of  life,  some 
darting  through  the  water,  some  moving  leisurely  about.  It  is  a 
kaleidoscope  ;  an  ever  changing,  ever  l)eautiful  reality.  Nor  should 
the  turtles,  crabs  and  eels  be  forgotten  which  help  to  add  variety  to 
the  scene. 

No  one  can  afford  to  miss  the  Art  building  whatever  else  he 
must  pass  by.  In  these  many  galleries  are  thousands  of  })ictures,  many 
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of  great  merit.  It  feeds  the  soul  to  gaze  upon  these  beautiful 
creations  of  genius.  Germany  has  sent  a  notable  array  of  tine 
paintings.  Some  of  the  Hussian  are  of  great  value.  But  while 
canvasses  of  superior  worth  are  seen  in  every  room,  the  visitor  will 
find  most  delight  in  tlie  two  rooms  devoted  to  pictures  by  famous 
European  artists  owned  by  wealthy  Americans  and  loaned  for  this 
exhibit.  Among  these  are  striking  and  long  to  l>e  remembered 
])astonil  scenes  by  ('orot  and  Rosa  Bonheur,  French  j)easants  In 
Millet  and  other  original  works  of  genius  by  such  names  as  I)uj)re, 
Alma  'Fadema  and  Messonier. 

It  is  impossible  within  tlie  limits  of  this  article  to  give  more  than 
a  birdseye  survey  of  the  “White  City.”  We  have  mentioned  but 
few  of  the  more  than  400  l)uildings  within  the  grounds.  No  time 
is  left  to  enter  the  Woman’s  building,  rich  and  full  of  all  that 
woman  is  doing  U)  enhance  the  l)eauty  and  the  utility  of  life;  the 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  buildings,  tilled  with  choicest  pro- 
<lucts  of  every  clime  ;  the  Children's  huilding,  a  place  of  beauty  and 
<lelight ;  the  Electricity  building,  full  of  fresh,  marvellous  inven¬ 
tions,  and  at  night  aflame  with  gorgeous  coloring;  l..a  Rabida,  that 
(plaint  convent  stored  with  })riceiess  treasuies  of  ('olnmbns;  the 
Forestry  building,  the  Mining  building,  the  4'ransportation  building, 
and  the  Anthropological  building,  each  of  which  is  so  well  worth 
seeing.  Then  the  Intramural  railway,  the  lagoons,  the  buildings  (»f 
foreign  nations,  the  island,  the  cafes,  the  tirew(trks  at  night,  the 
movable  sidewalk,  the  faithful  ('olumbian  guards  and  the  great 
moving  concoui-se  of  human  l)eings,  all  deserve*  attention  or  atlord 
delight. 

4'he  immensity  of  the  Fair  grows  upon  one.  day  by  day.  There 
is  such  a  vast  numlx*r  of  exhibits,  in  so  many  buildings,  so  far  re; 
moved  from  each  other.  It  would  lx*  ])leasant  to  spend  several 
houiN  in  each  of  the  State  buildings.  All  are  well  worth  seeing. 
Wluj,  for  example,  having  seen  can  ever  forget  that  life-like  farm 
house  with  all  its  surroundings  and  Helds  done  in  corn  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  building.  What  a  noble  building  that  is  I  What  a  grand, 
touching  display  of  her  battletlags  and  the  cherished  mementos  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Grant.  What  an  instinctive  exhibit  is  that  of  the 
young  stiite  of  Washington.  'Fhose  massiv'e,  unhewn  logs  as 
foundations  lx*tween  100  and  200  feet  in  length  ;  the  realistic  dis- 
[>lay  of  her  rich  graintields  and  ]»ictured  rejiresentations  of  her 
rapidly  growing  cities  and  famous  Sound. 

One  realizes  the  worth  of  time  amid  all  this  embarassment  of  riches. 
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'"PHE  Centennial  of  Williams  College  is  just  at  hand.  It  will  be 
^  fittingly  celebrated  on  October  9.  To  most  men  the  names  of 
Williams  College  and'Mark  Hopkins  seem  almost  synonymous  terms, 
so  long  was  the  latter  the  dominant  spirit  in  the  college.  Of  her 
3,29()  graduates  not  a  few  have  won  commanding  positions  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  '.cost  eminent  being  James  A.  Garfield.  But  no  one  has 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  her  great  President,  His  motives  and  character 
were  as  lofty  as  the  hills  roundabout  Williamstown.  Fifty  years 
ago  he  looked  onward  to  this  day  and  said  :  ‘‘  When  another  half  cen¬ 
tury  is  past  and  the  call  shall  go  forth  for  the  centennial  gathering, 
we  shall  not  hear  it.  Long  before  that  time  the  most  of  us  will  have 
done  what  we  have  to  do  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  man.  The  im¬ 
pression  which  we  choose  to  make  in  the  yielding  material  of  time 
will  before  that  have  been  made  and  have  become  set  in  the  eternal  ada¬ 
mant  of  the  past.  *  *  *  Let  us  then  throw  ourselves  upon  the  tide 
of  this  great  movement — the  advancing  tide  of  Christian  progress — 
which  we  trust  is  to  rise  and  swell  and  flow  over  the  earth.” 

Mark  Hopkins  lived  out  forty-four  of  these  fifty  years,  filling 
out  each  with  distinguished  service  to  the  college,  the  nation 
and  his  God.  Then,  (quietly,  he  fell  asleep.  But  Williams  College  is 
ever  youthful  and  a  more  glorious  future  opens  before  her  in  the  new 
century  into  which  she  is  now  to  enter.  All  wish  her  God  speed. 

SOME  subscribers  seem  to  forget  that  it  takes  money  to  run  a  maga¬ 
zine.  They  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  fact  occasionally. 
Often  times  it  is  due  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  ready  money  at  the 
time  when  payment  should  be  made.  To  all  such,  we  wish  this 
to  be  a  gentle  reminder.  Dear  subscriber,  the  paper  men  want  money, 
the  printers  want  money,  the  binders  want  money,  the  mailing  com¬ 
pany  wants  money  ;  so  do  our  clerks  and  all  others  with  whom  we 
deal.  Does  it  then  seem  strange  that  we  ask  you  to  send  us  what  is 
due,  so  that  we  may  meet  all  these  bills  promptly.  Of  course  the 
amount  you  individually  owe  is  not  a  very  large  sum.  But  the 
amount  you  owe,  plus  the  amounts  which  all  the  others  now  in  ar¬ 
rears  owe  us,  is  a  very  large  sum.  Please  consult  your  label ;  that  will 
tell  just  wfiat  is  due.  The  date  is  the  Jirst  of  each  month.  Send 
your  check  promptly,  then  you  will  feel  better  and  we  will  also. 
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note  with  profound  approval  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by 
’  '  Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas,  into  the  United  States  Senate,  de¬ 
signed  to  create  a  National  Department  of  Education  in  charge  of  a 
Secretary,  to  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  departments  and  Secretaries 
of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  etc.  We  do  not  think  that  another  Cabinet 
officer  would  be  at  all  superfluous,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  cause  of 
Education  is  of  sufficiently  wide  and  vital  consequence  to  deserve 
such  national  recognition.  We  believe  that  Senator  Peffer  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  measure  that  will  meet  with  a  cordial  support  from  all  the 
best  classes  of  citizens,  of  all  parties,  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
We  will  add  that  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  name  to  put  in 
nomination  for  the  first  Secretary  of  such  a  department  than  that  of 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the  present  eminently  able,  accomplished  and  use¬ 
ful  Commissioner  of  Education. 

^I^HE  management  of  the  public  schools  of  any  city  should  above 
-L  all  things  be  free  from  partisan  and  political  bribery  and  trick- 
er)'.  It  is  a  bad  ca.se  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  when  those  who 
are  looked  up  to  as  the  highest  educational  authorities  prostitute  their 
high  office  for  private  and  personal  ends.  Such  charges,  backed  by 
much  damaging  evidence,  are  made  against  the  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia,  School  Board.  According  to  the  daily  papers,  teachers  who  have 
faithfully  served  in  the  city  schools  for  years,  and  who.se  pupils  have 
gone  out  into  places  of  influence  and  responsibility,  have  been  sum¬ 
marily  removed  either  without  cause  or  on  such  flimsy  pretexts  as 
could  be  thought  up  by  those  who  wished  them  out  of  the  way.  Soon 
after,  new  teachers  who  had  a  “  pull  ”  with  members  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created.  Charges  of  “jobbery  ”  in 
the  expenditures  of  the  board  have  also  been  made,  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  has  appointed  a  committee  of  experts  to  look  into  them.  At 
the  close  of  a  recent  meeting  certain  members  of  the  board  became  so 
excited  and  so  far  forgot  their  obligations  as  to  engage  in  a  knock 
down  fight  in  an  ante-room,  which  scene  was  served  up  with  pictorial 
illustrations  in  the  daily  papers  next  morning.  This  is  of  cour.se 
utterly  demoralizing  to  the  young  people  who  attend  the  schools,  and 
it  cannot  help  defeating  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  latter  aiv  es¬ 
tablished.  If  these  things  be  true  we  recommend  an  “indignation 
meeting”  of  tax-payers  and  a  reform  in  the  method  of  electing  the 
.School  Directors  in  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

ELF  KNOWLEDGE  is  an  important  part  of  a  teacher’s  equip. 
^  ’  ment.  It  underlies  all  true  wisdom,  all  profound  knowledge  of 
.name.  For  practical  purposes  in  the  school  room  nothing  in  the  way 
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•of  knowledge  comes  before  this.  The  observation  of  years  convinces 
us  that  knowledge  of  self-deep,  broad,  exact  is  essential  to  any  quick 
and  right  adjustment  of  thought,  judgment,  or  action  to  the  pupil’s 
capacity  and  need.  The  teacher  who  knows  himself  has  present  and 
open  before  him  his  whole  history  wherein  is  recorded  the  workings 
of  one  human  mind  under  all  the  circumstances  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  therein  he  discovers  hints  and  guides  for  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  case  he  may  have  in  hand.  We  confess  that  this 
knowledge  is  not  easily  attained.  Many  never  attain  it,  never  see 
themselves  in  their  true  proportions.  In  consequence  they  are  guilty 
of  many  faults,  and  commit  many  blunders  in  dealing  with  the  scholar 
or  in  imparting  knowledge.  For  in  so  far  forth  as  a  teacher  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  own  motives,  prejudices,  sympathies,  is  he  liable  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  in  dealing  with  others.  Unconsciously  he  mars  the  sym¬ 
metry,  defaces  the  beauty,  and  narrows  the  usefulness  of  his  own 
life  The  want  of  self-knowledge  very  often  becomes  the  ground  ol 
some  vicious  notion  which  interrupts  a  teacher’s  work  or  hinders  his 
success.  It  isjust  this  which  leads  him  into  the  absurdity  of  justify¬ 
ing  in  himself  what  he  condemns  in  another,  of  calling  that  a  virtue 
in  himself  which  in  another  he  pronounces  a  vice.  Self-ignorance  is 
very  often  the  source  of  those  antagonisms  between  teacher  and  pupil 
whicli  sets  a  period  to  successful  teaching  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
suc(!essful  actjuisition  of  knowledge  on  the  other.  Hence  let  every 
teacher  seek  a  thorough  knowledge  of  himself.  Reflection  will  reveal 
its  primary  importance.  It  will  help  him  to  keep  all  other  knowl¬ 
edge  fresh  and  up  to  the  times,  to  break  down  every  prejudice,  to 
broaden  his  sympathy,  to  interpret  properly  his  motives,  to  tempei 
rightly  his  action  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  In  every  direction  self- 
knowledge  enlarges  the  mind,  elevates  character,  increases  power, 
promotes  success.  The  personal  element  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  front  in  the  school  and  college.  The  text  book  of  the  future, 
even  more  than  in  the  present,  is  to  lx*  the  teacher  himself. 

A  \^E  confess  to  a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  when  we  read 
'  ’  that  the  will  of  a  very  rich  man  has  been  probated  but,  that  it 
contains  no  public  bequests.  The  possession  of  millions  of  money 
not  only  offers  the  opportunity  but,  in  the  general  judgment  of  man¬ 
kind,  imposes  the  obligation  to  greatly  benefit  one’s  fellow  men.  This 
obligation  is  of  course  not  legal  but  moral.  It  is  one  which  is  happily 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  distinctly  realized  as  general  education  and 
general  intelligence  rise  higher.  Man  is  his  brother’s  keeper.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  the  public  school  system  where  every  man  is 
^axed  for  the  education  of  his  neighbor’s  children.  Any  high  ideal  of 
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life  must  count  in  opportunity  to  use  exceptional  talent,  marked 
abilities,  or  extraordinary  wealth  as  constituting  a  duty,  to  neglect 
which  is  a  sin  against  God  and  man.  Money  is  one  of  man’s  forces. 
The  man  who  never  gives  of  his  life-forces  freely  and  generously 
for  the  uplifting  of  humanity  lives  a  low  and  sordid  life.  The  man 
whose  greatest  force  is  his  money,  fails  signally  of  the  highest  ideal 
of  living  if  he  does  not  use  that  force  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
There  are  so  many  “causes ”  which  oidy  need  the  added  power  of  a 
liberal  endowment  of  money  to  become  forceful  for  good  to  vast  nuiii- 
l)ers  of  men  and  for  indefinite  future  periods.  We  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  man  who  sets  in  operation  with  his  money  forces  that 
will  continue  to  operate  for  the  improvement  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  through  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  years,  erects  a  far 
grander  and  more  enduring  mon\imentto  himself  that  he  who  builds 
up  a  private  fortune  to  colossal  proportions  and  dedicates  it  to  family 
pride. 

resignation  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Capen  from  the  Hoston  School 
■L  Committee  is  an  event  of  more  than  local  significance.  For 
several  years  past,  he  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and  strength  to  the 
public  service  and  has  made  himself  a  leader  of  educational  reforms 
and  improvements. 

His  work  has  been  peculiarly  successful  along  the  line  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  public  interest  in  manual  training  schools  which  may 
now  be  said  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  public  school  system. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  largely  through  ^fr.  Capen’s  efforts  that 
the  hand  deserves  cultivatioii  as  well  as,  or  better,  along  side  of  the 
brain,  and  that  the  best  development  of  the  brain  itself  can  only  be 
secured  when  brain  and  hand  culture  go  side  by  side.  The  j)ublic 
school  must  take  cognizance  of  every  muscle  and  every  faculty  of  the 
child  and  afford  the  best  training  to  each. 

In  emphasizing  this  great  truth  and  bringing  it  to  j)ublic  notice  Mr. 
Capen  and  otheis,  who  like  him  are  broad  minded  and  far  seeing  edu¬ 
cators,  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  better  average  of  citizenship  in 
the  future.  Not  only  will  ev'ery  pupil  be  more  symmetrically  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  public  school  training  but  the  opportunity  will  be  af¬ 
forded  by  numerous  trade  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor  to  per¬ 
fect  themselves  in  a  practical  way  for  the  business  of  life.  We  shall 
have  better  carpenters,  mechanics,  milliners,  cooks  and  nurses. 

Having  given  much  time,  strength  and  money  to  the  public  service 
for  the  past  five  years,  without  remuneration,  Mr.  Capen  now  retires 
to  attend  to  numerous  private  duties.  Such  men  make  life  better 
worth  living  for  all  who  view  their  noble  examples  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  highest  ends. 
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A  \  7" HAT  a  majestic  object  lesson  has  recently  been  seen  in  session 

»  ’  in  Chicago,  under  the  name  World’s  Parliament  of  Religions. 
Such  a  gathering  of  great  religious  thinkers  marks  an  epochal  moment 
in  human  history.  This  year,  ISO.'i,  is  likely  to  be  looked  back  upon 
by  future  ages  as  a  mile  stone  marking  the  upward  movement  of  the 
race.  Such  momentous  events  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every 
thoughtful  educator.  The  advance  in  religious  thinking  means  an 
advance  in  educational  progress.  Religion  and  education  are  indissol¬ 
ubly  linked.  If  one  suffers  both  suffer.  If  one  moves  forward  both 
advance.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  time  when  both  education 
and  religion  are  making  such  rajiid  progress.  Men  are  coming  nearer 
together.  Truth  triumphs  over  error.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is 
coming  to  be  jiractically  understood  and  emphasized.  .  Grandly  did 
Dr.  .lohn  H.  Barrosvs  welcome  the  delegates  saying  :  “We  were  not  here 
merely  as  Baptists  and  Buddhists,  Catholics  and  Confucians,  Parsees 
and  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Moslems;  we  were  here  as  members 
of  a  jiarliament  of  religions  over  which  Hies  no  sectarian  ffag,  which  is 
to  be  stampeded  by  no  sectarian  war  cries,  but  where  for  the  first  time 
in  a  large  council  is  lifted  up  the  banner  of  love,  fellowship,  and 
brotherhood.” 

Well  did  the  Chinese  Se(!retary  declare,  “This  is  a  great  moment 
in  the  history  of  nations  and  religions.  For  the  first  time  men  of 
various  faiths  meet  in  one  great  hall  to  report  what  they  believe 
and  the  grounds  for  their  belief.”  Vivikananda  of  India  dwelt  elo- 
ipiently  upon  the  idea  of  toleration  which  this  gathering  emphasized. 
-V  vast  audience  listened  day  after  day  to  great  thoughts,  grandly  ex¬ 
pressed,  by  the  most  virile  si)eaker.s  of  all  the  great  religions  bodies 
of  the  earth. 


//on-  THE  XI(  /\  EL- JX-T/IE-SLOT  IS  EARXED. 

IT  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  our  friends,  when  inserting  the 
end  pieces  of  two  little  rubber  tubes  in  their  ears  and  hearing  re¬ 
productions  of  stage  songs  by  prima  donnas,  stirring  marches  and 
thrilling  martial  music  of  famous  orchestras  and  bands,  to  reflect  that 
the  little  machine  in  the  corner  of  the  station-waiting-room  which 
ground  out  this  surprising  result,  was  getting  something  for  nothing, 
or  that  somebody  who  owned  it  and  “who  toiled  not,  neither  spun” 
was  reaping  a  harvest  in  nickels.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  phonograph  records,  or  little  wax  cylinders  technically  known  by 
that  name,  used  upon  the  Edison  Phonograph  for  recording  and  repro¬ 
ducing  speech,  are  charged  with  these  choice  selections  of  classic 
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music  for  the  public  ■who  have  nickels  to  drop  in  the  slot.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  place  the  singers  or  instruments  as  close  to  the  large  mouth 
speaking  horn  of  the  phonograph  as  possible,  in  a  room  from  which 
all  other  sound  is  as  carefully  excluded  as  possible.  If  there  are 
more  than  one  singer,  or  instrument,  they  are  grouped  in  a  semi-circle 
as  closely  to  the  receiving  horn  as  possible.  Four  or  live,  sometimes 
as  many  as  seven,  phonographs,  arranged  also  in  a  semi-circle,  are 
used.  The  sounds  are  recorded  on  all  simultaneously,  but  not  with 
equal  perfection,  some  of  the  cylinders  being  better  than  others.  By 
this  process  if  a  larger  number  of  cylinders  are  needed  to  supply  all 
the  phonographs  controlled  by  the  company,  the  music  is  simply  re¬ 
peated  as  many  times  as  necessai’y.  After  testing,  the  cylinders  are 
then  ready  to  be  placed  upon  the  phonographs  at  the  railway  stations, 
seaside  resorts  and  other  public  places,  where  the  curious  auditor 
drops  a  nickel  in-the-slot  and  then  smiles  to  himself  and  wonders 
why  every  one  else  doesn’t  smile  in  enjoyment  of  the  feast  of  song. 

A  much  more  rapid  process  is  used  by  Mr.  Edison  in  his  works. 
What  is  called  a  master  record  is  made  upon  a  single  cylinder,  which 
is  used  similarly  to  the  matrix  in  the  stereotyping  process  for  repro¬ 
ducing  or  multiplying  the  number  of  cylinders  as  many  times  as  may 
l)e  desired. 

c. 


TJ/E  M  TMOSPIIERE. 

"^TOT  the  condition  of  the  external  air  as  regarls  heat  and  cold 
and  the  rest,  but  the  condition  of  things  inside  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  keenly  susceptible,  the  condition  which  they  read  as  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  teacher’s  face  as  in  a  weather-vane  or  barometer.  Happy 
the  children  who  need  send  no  such  troubled  glances  of  inquiry, 
because  their  fortunate  lot  is  cast  in  a  place  where  the  wind  is  always 
west,  the  skies  always  fair ! 

Two  or  three  school  rooms  always  rise  before  me  as  memories  of 
what  should  not  be.  The  children  sit  in  watchful  erectness  with 
patient  faces.  Some  very  exact  mathematical  work  goes  on,  in  which 
a  long  and  intricate  formula  of  explanation  is  repeated  till  you  are 
inexpressibly  weary  of  it,  and  are  sure  everybody  else  must  be.  Now 
and  then  a  biting  sarcasm  makes  your  blood  boil,  but  the  children  re¬ 
ceive  it  as  an  everyday  occurrence.  If  an  unlucky  victim  stumbles,  he 
is  seized  and  held  (figuratively  speaking)  with  peculiar  tenacity.  The 
teacher  holds  herself  in  an  utterly  antagonistic,  unsympathetic  atti¬ 
tude,  and  applies  the  drawing-out  process  till  the  sufferer  is  brought 
within  sight  of  the  right  conclusion.  He  makes  a  frantic  dash  at  it. 
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and  dashes  himself  against  his  stone  wall  of  a  teacher,  who  asks  with 
pitiless  non-committal,  “  Von  are  sure  of  it,  are  yon?’’ 

This  shakes  what  little  sense  remained,  out  of  the  stunihler,  and  the 
scene  is  repeated  till  he  and  his  comrades  who  suffer  in  sympathy 
reach  a  degree  of  stultification  not  to  l)e  easily  expressed.  (.)ne  of  the 
best  comments  on  this  style  of  proceeding  that  I  ever  heard,  was  made 
by  the  victim  himself  after  he  was  free,  “  She  picked  me  up  and 
threw  me  down,  and  ])icked  me  up  and  threw  me  down,”  was  his 
metaphorical  description  of  the  ])rocess  ! 

T  have  another  memory  ])icture  for  a  companion  piece  to  this,  a 
school  room  in  the  ])o6rest  quarter  of  a  great  city.  The  presiding 
genius  was  an  unassuming  little  person  without  the  bright  dress  and 
personal  graces  that  are  believed  so  important  in  winning  the  heart 
of  childhood.  Hut  that  she  was  a  lady  and  had  a  loving  heart,  one 
glance  at  her  quiet  face  or  one  sentence  from  her'  quiet  voice  would 
have  ttdd  you.  1  never  saw  a  better  room  or  better  work  than  her’s, 
and  her  children  went  in  right  paths  for  the  delight  of  following  her, 
not  because  they  were  driven. 

These  are  both  pictures  from  life,  and  they  suggest  a  great  many 
things.  One  is,  the  importance  of  seeing  other  rooms  than  our  own 
four  familiar  walls,  and  so  gaining  new  standards  of  comparison. 
The  originals  of  ])ictures  like  the  first  are  usually  unconscious  of  tlieir 
true  colors.  Naturally  deficient  in  sympathy  and  love  of  children 
they  can  know  how  much  they  fail,  only  through  the  advice  of  master 
or  superintendent,  or  through  seeing  a  school  in  which  a  different 
spirit  reigns.  If  we  go  in  the  right  sj)irit,  visiting  is  of  great  benefit 
We  cannot  fail  either  to  see  merits  that  we  know  we  have  not,  or  de¬ 
fects  that  we  may  fear  to  share. 

I  hope  you  have  all  read  the  touching  confession  of  a  Hritish  school¬ 
master  whose  pages  breathe  everywhere  the  ideal  spirit  for  which  we 
may  all  strive.  He  relates  that  he  had  one  boy  among  his  pupils  who 
was  very  dull  and  uninteresting,  who  often  tried  his  patience  severely. 
There  seemed  very  little  about  him  to  attract  either  master  or  school¬ 
mates,  and  sometimes  he  was  away  for  long  absences  for  which  nobody 
knew  the  reason. 

One  day  his  failure  had  been  great  and  the  master’s  displeasure 
heavier  than  usual.  At  the  end  of  the  dreary  lesson  with  its  dreary 
result,  the  l)oy  said  timidly,  “1  know  I’m  very  dull,  Sir,  but  I  am  veiy 
weak ;  you  have  no  idea  how  weak  I  am.” 

A  very  short  time  after  this  word,  which  stirred  the  master’s  heart 
with  new  pity,  the  boy  was  absent.  You  remember  if  you  have  read, 
“Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,”  how  at  last  the  master  quite  by  ac¬ 
cident  learns  of  the  boy’s  illiK'Ss  and  death,  and  how  as  he  stands  by 
the  little  coffin,  a  painful  vision  confronts  him  of  the  harshness  and 
gloom  he  put  into  the  lx)y’3  days  when  he  might  have  made  his  short, 
hard  life  so  much  ha}>pier. 

liCt  us  borrow  enough  of  the  shadow  of  his  grief,  to  spare  ourselves 
a  share  in  such  regret. 


p.  A.  c. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY.- 

SECOND  Y'EAR  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING 

CIRCLE. 

SK(M)NI)  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS. 

I'KKFAKKIJ  15Y  UK.  CHAS,  J.  MA.JOKY,  XKWTON,  N.  J.,  SKCKKTAKY. 

For  the  U.-te  oj  (Jorr> .•<i>or(iU'nce  Mtntfxrs, 

full  benefit  of  a  given  course  of  reading  does  not  come  from 
JL  the  {)rescril)ed  reading  above,  but  largely  from  the  collateral 
reading,  and  from  the  inde})endent  thought  and  the  original  experi¬ 
menting  and  observation,  that  may  be  induced.  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  these  monthly  syllabi  to  outline  any  course  of  collateral 
reading,  but  ea(di  (lorrcspondence  member  is  urged  to  follow  up  in 
other  volumes  such  lines  of  thought  as  may  especially  interest  him. 
In  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  International  Series  there  is 
also  a  wide  fiehl  for  observation  and  experiment,  and  the  Secretary 
will  gladly  welcome  any  a<;count  of  such  work  in  lieu  of  detailed 
writing  upon  the  (piestions  or  topics  presented  in  the  .syllabus.  The 
whole  aim  of  the  International  Circle  is  to  broaden  educational  thought, 
not  to  restrict  it. 

I.  Hoo.xk’s  Ei)UCAti(»x  in  tmk  Unitki)  Statks.  Paoks  4.‘i  to  78. 

11.  What  provisions  for  an  educational  system  were  made  by 

the  Massa(diusetts  laws  of  1()42  anti  1047  ? 

12.  What  were  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Connecticut 

law  of  IboO  ? 

18,  What  were  the  earliest  recorded  movements  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  schools  in  New  York  ? 

14.  From  what  origin  in  each  case  have  Columbia  College  in 

X.  Y.  and  Princeton  College  in  X.  J.  sprung  ? 

15.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  southern  colonies  toward  the 

establishment  of  free  public  schools  ? 

16.  What  cla.ss  distinctions  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 

early  public  schools  ? 

17.  What  were  some  of  the  earliest  notable  text-books? 

II.  Haldwin's  Affliki)  Psyciiolo<jy.  Pa(jks  48  to  1)2. 

rjlAFTKK  HI. 

14.  Education  of  sense-perception  consists  not  in  training  the' 
sense  but  in  developing  the  power  to  interpret  sense- 
percepts. 


I 


15. 


U). 


17. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY.  Ill 

Education  of  this  power  fundamentally  necessary  to 
knowledge  and  to  clear  thought. 

Only  those  branches  of  study  that  admit  of  objective  work 
are  of  value  in  the  education  of  sense  perception. 

Primary  lesson  work  should  be  objective  in  all  the  branches 
of  study. 


ClIAl'TKK  IV. 

IS.  Education  of  self-pereej)tion  essential,  but  must  become 
specific  later  in  the  years  of  school -life. 

19.  Constitutes  the  only  means  of  interpreting  character 
literature,  and  the  social  sciences. 


CHAI'TKK  V. 

20.  Necessary  perception  is  to  be  developed  by  leading  the 

mind  from  individual  necessary  relations  to  general 
relations. 

CHAI’TKK  VI. 

21.  The  perceptive  ])owers  (!an  be  developed  only  by  one’s 

immediate  exfierience. 

22.  Habits  of  exact  observation  are  necessary  to  the  right 

development  of  the  powers  of  perception. 

2S.  Ap]>erception,  or  assimilation,  is  the  essential  step  in 
acquiring  knowledge  through  perception. 

HI.  Kay’s  Mkmoky  axd  How  to  Imckove  It.  Packs  47  to  63. 

11.  How  do  we  know  the  existence  and  nature  of  matter  2 

12.  Ho  we  know  in  any  other  way  the  existence  and  nature  of 

mind  ? 

13.  What  can  we  know  of  the  relations  existing  between  mind 

and  matter  in  the  human  being  ? 

14.  Why  has  the  material  theory  of  mind  no  bearing  on  the 

question  of  man’s  immortality  ? 

15.  What  are  the  most  striking  analogies  that  lead  to  the 

conclusion  of  a  material  basis  of  memory  ? 

IV.  DKGriMp’s  Lifk  and  Work  of  Pestalozzi.  Pages  36  to  72. 

IV.  THE  FATHER. 

8.  Remorse  over  misdirected  efforts  and  purposes. 

0.  Journal  of  his  son’s  mental  development,  and  the  father’s 
methods  in  early  education  ? 

10.  Plans  of  the  father  for  controlling  and  directing  the  will 

of  the  child. 

11.  Continued  illness  and  early  death  of  Jacobli. 


tt3t” 
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V.  TIIK  PHILANTHKOI'IJST. 

12.  Pestalozzi’s  motiv’es  in  establishing  the  Xenhof  enterprise. 

13.  His  silccess  during  the  first  year  with  twenty  children. 

14.  His  appeal  to  the  public  for  means  to  extend  the  work, 

15.  His  letters  on  the  subject  of  rural  education  of  poor  chil¬ 

dren. 

16.  Account,  after  four  years  iii  the  work,  of  each  child  in  the 

establishment. 

17.  Causes  of  the  abandonment  ‘of  the  enterprise  in  1780, 

after  six  years  of  persistent  effort. 

18.  Material  distress  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  relief  afforded  by 

the  benevolent  services  of  Elizal)eth  Xaef. 

Preykr’s  The  Sexses  axi>  the  Will,  Pages  34  to  71. 

— Sight — 

11.  Importance  of  accurate  and  repeated  observations. 

12.  Non-co-ordinated  movements  of  the  eyes  during  the  earlier 

days  of  life. 

13.  Influence  of  conscious  vision  upon  the  regulation  of  eye 

movements. 

14.  Successive  steps  in  the  fixation  of  sight  upon  particular 

objects, 

15.  Estimates  of  distance  in  relation  to  objects  near  to  or  far 

from  the  eye, 

16.  Question  as  to  children  being  near-sighted  or  far-sighted 

at  first. 

17.  Danger  of  causing  near-sightedness  by  early  straining  the 

apparatus  of  accommodation. 

18.  Learning  to  interpret  the  field  of  vision. 

19.  Kecognition  of  pictures  aud  other  representations  of 

objects. 

20.  Comparisous  of  lower  animals  with  human  beings  in  re¬ 

spect  to  early  development  of  sight  powers. 

Laxge’s  Higher  Eduoatiox  ok  Womex.  Pages  24  to  41. 

8.  Trial  opening  of  university  courses  to  women  in  1869. 

9.  Establishment  of  Girton  College  in  1872. 

10.  Active  interest  and  aid  of  eminent  women, 

11.  Detail  of  student  life  at  Girton. 

12.  Eminent  attainment  in  philosophy  and  in  classics  of  Gir¬ 

ton  students. 

13.  Establishment  of  Xewnham  College  on  the  same  general 

plan  as  Girton. 

14.  Formal  grant  to  women  of  admission  to  full  examinations 

by  Cambridge,  on  February  24th,  1881. 
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15.  Opening  of  colleges  for  women  in  Oxford  as  well  as  in 
Cambridge, 

IG.  The  opening  of  all  grades  an  I  the  granting  of  degrees  to 
women  by  the  University  of  London  in  1878. 

VII.  !Moruisox’s  Vkxtilatiox  OF  School  Luildixos.  Pa(jks  24  to  38, 

CHAPTKU  III. 

13.  Presence  of  other  constituents  than  oxygen  and  nitrogen 

in  normal  air. 

14.  Nature  and  sources  of  impurities  in  the  air. 

15.  Purifying  conditions  tending  to  counteract  the  poisonous 

influence  of  tlie  impurities. 

IG,  Organic  bodies  in  the  air. 

17.  Impurities  peculiar  to  the  locality  whence  fresh  air  is 

introduced  into  rooms. 

18.  Carbonic  monoxide  escaping  through  the  iron  of  over¬ 

heated  stoves. 

19.  Right  proportion  of  water  vapor,  and  ill  effects  of  its  lack. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

20.  Microscopic  tests  of  air. 

21.  Chemical  tests  of  air. 

22.  Tabulated  record  of  experimental  tests  made  by  the 

author. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

GREAT  RRITAIX. 

rniverslti!  Notes. — Royal  University,  Ireland,  is  somewhat  unique 
in  its  character.  Like  the  University  of  London  it  is  an  examining 
body  but  it  has  also  teaching  functions,  that  is,  so  far  as  lecturing  is 
teaching.  The  Fellows  of  the  University  lecture  in  the  colleges  where 
most  of  the  candidates  for  the  University  degrees  are  prepared,  i,  e., 
the  three  Queen’s  colleges,  IMagee college  and  the  Catholic  Universi¬ 
ty  college.  The  honor  list  indicates  a  relation  between  this  service  and 
success  at  the  examinations,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  honors  fall  to 
students  from  the  colleges  mentioned.  Among  the  striking  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  tendency  are  the  women’s  colleges,  i,  e.,  Alexandra 
college,  Dublin,  and  Victoria  college,  Belfast.  These  show  a  high 
record  in  this  year’s  examinations.  Sixteen  first  class  and  eighteen 
second  class  honors  were  taken  by  twenty-five  candidates  from  Vic¬ 
toria  college,  four  of  these  being  first  in  the  1st  honors’  list  in  differ¬ 
ent  subjects.  Victoria  also  secured  eleven  scholarships  (exhibitions), 
■or  the  total  number  available  for  the  women  of  Northern  Ireland.  The 
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policy  of  the  University  is  in  every  way  stimulating  to  women,  it  does 
not  stop  with  giving  them  empty  honors,  but  accords  them  places  in  its 
examining  l)oard.  This  concession  made  a  year  ago  is  important  in  a 
country  where  there  are  sixty-six  thousand  more  women  than  men,  and 
where  teachers  of  secondary  schools  are  drawn  chiefly  from  University 
graduates. 

The  Universities  of  Scotland  are  gradually  reorganizing  their  work 
on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  new  statutes,  outcome  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Universities’  Commission.  This  body  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  project  for  doing  away  with  the  Teacher’s  Training 
Colleges  (Normal  Schools),  and  passing  their  work  over  to  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  It  is  understood  that  the  commission  was  unfriendly  to  the 
Training  Colleges,  but  the  evidence  as  to  their  importance  was  too 
strong  and  they  have  been  spared. 

The  opinion  is  very  general  in  Great  Hritain  however,  that  the  Uni¬ 
versities  should  have  some  part  in  the  education  of  elementary 
teachers.  In  Kugland  this  conviction  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Uay-Training  colleges  affiliated  t()  the  Universities.  Dr.  Fitch  now 
urges  that  the  Day  colleges  should  also  be  training  schools  ft)r  second¬ 
ary  teachers.  In  this  country  where  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines 
between  teachers  of  different  grades  of  schools,  we  can  not  easily 
realize  what  an  innovation  this  would  be.  The  distinction  between 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Kugland  is  a  class  distinction. 
Teachers  of  secondary  schools,  especially  women  teachers,  hold  them¬ 
selves  as  much  aloof  from  elementary  teachers  as  they  do  from  ser¬ 
vants.  Such  a  thing  is  prejudice  I 

en'(;laxl). 

The  new  regulations  for  evening  schools. — The  long  continued  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  evening  school  problem  in  Great  Britain  has  resulted  in  a 
body  of  regulations  just  issued  by  the  Education  Department  that  puts 
this  class  of  schools  on  a  surer  and  sounder  basis  even  than  was  hoped 
for.  The  very  name  applied  to  them,  i.  e.,  “Evening  continuation 
schools,”  is  significant.  The  new  rules  for  their  conduct  make  it 
possible  to  sustain  this  character.  Heretofore  the  course  of  study 
pivoted  around  the  three  R’s.  These,  every  pupil  must  take  unless  he 
brought  proof  that  he  had  passed  the  5th  grade  in  a  day  school. 
Moreover  he  must  take  all  three  of  them  and  was  allowed  a  grant  for 
two  additional  subjects  only.  Hence  the  night  schools  were  essen¬ 
tially  elementary  schools  and,  within  this  limit,  routine,  cram  schools, 
wearying  to  the  souls  of  all  concerned.  Their  chief  end  was  to  get 
tired  lads  and  lasses  to  the  point  of  answering,  sole  and  singly,  the 
cut  and  dried  questions  of  the  government  inspector.  All  this  is 
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changed.  The  pupil  of  the  evening  school  may  now  take  the  ele¬ 
mentary  subjects,  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  and  he  is  no  longer  to  be  the 
victim  of  individual  examination.  The  inspector  is  directed  to  visit 
the  school,  look  into  the  organization,  methods  of  teaching,  registra¬ 
tion,  (jualifications  of  the  teachers,  general  progress  and  report 
accordingly.  Moreover  young  people  above  21  years  of  age  are  no 
longer  debarred  from  the  schools.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  registers 
because  the  amount  of  grant  depends  upon  their  entries.  Here  the 
re(]uirements  would  distract  American  teachers  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  engage  for  a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  and  do  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  In  the  English  evening  school,  the  teacher 
must  keep  a  separate  register  for  each  subject  of  instruction.  This  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  under  which  the  variable  grant  is 
allowed.  Besides  the  variable  grant  the  teacher  has  to  figure  for  a 
fixed  grant  and  an  individual  grant.  The  variable  grant  is  Is.,  6d., 
or  Is.  ])er  unit.  Every  pupil  who  has  made  twelve  complete  hours, 
on  any  one  subject  counts  for  a  unit.  He  may  take  as  many  as  five 
different  subjects.  Hence  the  maximum  variable  grant  for  one  pupil 
will  be  5  times  12  times  x,  or  the  number  of  12  hour  periods  \vhich  he 
has  made.  The  fixed  grant  is  simpler.  It  is  a  shilling  for  every  12 
hours’  instruction,  in  the  gross  total  of  hours’  instruction,  neglecting 
the  remainder  after  division.  Thus  1203  hours’  instruction  brings  a 
fixed  grant  of  lOOs.  or  -to.  Individual  grants  are  given  for  cookery, 
laundry-work,  and  dairy  work.  It  should  be  added  that  the  total 
grant  must  not  exceed  17s.,  Gd.  per  unit  of  average  attendance  unless 
local  ai)propriation3  exceed  this  average. 

The  (iourse  of  study  from  which  choice  may  be  made  is  extended 
and  elastic,  comprising  thirty  subjects  under  seven  groups.  The  detailed 
schedule  gives  valuable  hints  for  developing  and  illustrating  subjects. 
Entertaiument  as  well  as  instruction  is  evidently  in  mind. 

FR.4XCE. 

Decreen  A  ffecting  Medical  Education. — The  superior  council  of  public 
instruction  in  France  has  had  under  consideration  for  a  long  time  cer¬ 
tain  reforms  recpiired  in  the  conduct  of  medical  studies.  The  subjects 
in  which  changes  were  deemed  necessary  are  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology.  Hitherto  students  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine  have 
been  found  so  deficient  in  the  general  knowledge  of  these  branches, 
that  they  could  not  follow  the  special  application  pertaining  to  medi¬ 
cine,  and  })rofessors  have  been  obliged  to  supply  the  preparatory 
instruction  to  the  neglect  of  their  true  province.  As  a  result  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  council,  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
has  issued  two  decrees  jiroviding  for  the  reforms  demanded.  The  first 
bearing  date  July  31,  1S'.)3,  requires  every  candidate  for  admission  to 
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the  medical  course,  to  produce  his  diploma  of  liachelor  of  letters  and 
also  the  new  certificate  of  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
cert  {fir  at  d'etmirs  jihysiqurs,  rhimlques  et  naturelJvsy  Tlie  second 
decree  of  date  Aug.  1,  institutes  a  special  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Sci¬ 
ence  which  will  prepare  candidates  for  this  certificate.  The  course  is 
confined  to  the  subjects  specified,  which  are  pursued  both  theoretically 
and  by  laboratory  practice.  The  decrees  are  accompanied  by  two 
lengthy  reports  from  the  council,  the  first  dealing  with  the  reasons 
for  the  new  requirements  and  the  second  with  the  reasons  for  assign¬ 
ing  the  special  course  to  the  Faculty  of  sciences  rather  than  to  the 
I  yrees. 

The  death  of  Jules  Ferry  naturally  revives  the  whole  story  of  his 
public  service.  An  important  part  of  this  service  related  to  education, 
as  he  held  the  office  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  three  different 
times,  i.  e.,  1879-1881,  about  six  months  in  1882,  and  again  in  1883. 
It  was  during  his  first  administration  that  he  secured  the  passage  of  a 
law  (June  IG,  1881),  requiring  teachers  of  public  schools  to  secure  a 
state  diploma  (brevet  de  capacite).  This  did  away  with  the  letters 
of  authorization  from  ecclesiastics  and  began  in  earnest  the  work  of 
raaki”g  the  schools  national  in  spirit  and  purpose.  This  measure 
and  the  law  whose  passage  he  had  secured  in  1879,  obliging  every  de¬ 
partment  to  maintain  a  normal  school  for  women  as  well  as  for  men 
teacdiers,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  purely  secular  system  of  instruction 
and  naturally  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  clerical  party.  Primary 
schools  did  not  exhaust  his  interest,  he  began  also  the  work  of  en¬ 
riching  and  developing  the  facultes  whose  consummation  was  the 
chief  topic  in  the  decennial  report  of  1878-1888.  M.  Ferry’s  sudden 
death  within  three  weeks  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Senate  gave  a  tragic  interest  to  the  close  of  his  varied  career.  Ilis 
integrity  and  courage  were  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies. 

HELGIUM. 

Netc  Projert  for  Primary  Srkoofs, — Primary  education  has  become 
again  a  burning  question  in  Belgium  by  reason  of  a  new  scheme  recently 
put  forward  by  the  Rev.  Canon  de  Harley,  jirofessor  in  the  University 
of  Louvain.  To  understand  the  excitement  that  this  project  creates, 
it  must  he  remembered  that  in  no  country  is  primary  education  so 
lx)und  up  with  politics  as  in  Belgium.  In  1879  the  Liberals  introduced 
a  state  system  which  obliged  every  commune  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  at  least  one  public  primary  school.  The  number  of  such  schools 
for  each  commune  was  to  be  determined  by  the  government,  and  all 
were  to  be  under  government  inspection.  Teaching  was  to  be  secular; 
but  clergy  could  use  the  school  rooms  before  or  after  the  school  session 
to  give  religious  instruction.  The  cost  of  education  was  borne  by  the 
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state,  provinces  and  communes.  The  law  passed  in  18<S4  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  party  also  required  every  commune  to  maintain  one  school, 
but  it  need  no  longer  be  a  state  school  nor  undenominational.  It 
sharing  in  the  government  grant,  however,  it  must  be  under  public 
inspection.  The  new  scheme  proposes  that  the  state,  the  })rovinces, 
and  the  communes  shall  unite  in  subsidizing  all  elementary  schools, 
whether  established  by  public  or  by  ])rivate  initiative,  and  that  every 
school  accepting  the  grant  shall  be  open  to  State  inspection.  What 
gives  interest  to  the  proposal  is  the  fact  that  it  receives  the  support  of 
two  extremes,  Roman  Catholics  and  free-thinking  Radicals. 

A.  T.  s. 


AA/O.VG  THE  JWOKS. 

To  .'icrommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  rul)li8liers  of  Edi’CATIOX  will  send  i>ost- 
))aid,  on  re<-eii>t  of  nric-e,  any  b<M)k  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Ginn  &  Co.’s  College  Series  of  liatin  Authors  has  been  enriched  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  poems  of  Catullun,  which  are  edited  by  E.  T.  Merrill,  professor  of 
Latin  in  Wesleyan  University.  The  editor  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  secure  a 
perfect  text  and  his  labor  has  plainly  been  a  work  of  love.  A  very  critical  and 
scholarly  introduction  contains  a  life  of  Catullus,  an  account  of  his  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  an  estimate  of  his  poetry.  The  notes  are  extremely  full  and  are 
placed  on  the  same  page  with  the  text.  A  striking  feature  is  an  index  to  the 
notes.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  most  preplexing  subject  on  which  to  give  directions  for  teaching  is 
composition.  There  are  many  manuals  ou  the  subject,  some  of  which  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  others  execrable.  Every  teacher  follows  bis  own  plan  and  this  may 
be  good  or  bad  as  the  teacher  is  a  good  or  a  poor  teacher.  Prof.  A.  G.  New¬ 
comer,  of  Leland  Stanford  University  has  prepared  a  Practical  Course  in  Eny- 
lisk  Composition,  in  which  he  leaves  beaten  tracks  and  gives,  in  place  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  devices,  practical  direction  and  explanations  for  composition.  The 
book  is  intended  primarily  for  use  iu  high  schools  aud  academies  and 
presupposes  a  working  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  English  grammar  and  sentence  making.  It  is  an  earnest,  thoughtful 
book  and  throws  much  light  on  the  subject.  To  students  it  will  be  of  im¬ 
mense  value  and  to  te<cher8  a  practical  aid  in  directing  their  work  in  composi¬ 
tion.  It  deserves  extensive  use.  Hoston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Best  Primary  Sowjs,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  contains 
a  choice  collection  of  songs  suitable  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
The  songs  have  been  selected  with  care  and  none  are  given  to  pad  out  the 
volume.  It  will  doubtless  prove  of  much  service  to  primary  teachers.  New 
York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sweeney  has  issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
Nafural  Science  Note  Book  on  Mineralojy,  the  first  edition  having  been  received 
with  great  favor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  handy,  convenient  and  serviceable  of 
note  books  for  students,  and  deserves  extensive  use.  New  York  :  A.  Lovell 

Co.  Price,  20  cents. 
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Mr.  A.  M.  Kellogg  has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  (Jeograpliy  may  be 
made  interesting  by  map  drawing  after  bis  new  method  and  has  is¬ 
sued  a  little  work  under  the  title  of  Geo'jrnpfiy  htj  M(ti>  Dmwlnfj  in  which  he 
unfolds  his  method  which  is  that  the  pupils  or  teacher  create  a  map  as  it  is 
needed.  The  teacher  draws  upon  the  board  the  outlines  of  a  state,  embracing 
the  boundaries,  rivers,  principal  cities,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  name  them  as  they 
appear.  The  method  is  simplicity  itself  and  its  use  must  quicken  interest  in 
the  study  of  Geography.  New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Price,  fifty  cents. 

The  reaction  from  the  inductive  method  and  the  advance  from  the  deductive 
method  making  a  meeting  midway  between  the  two  his  been  expected  and  we 
are  not  surpri.sed  when  we  find  a  text-book  arranged  on  this  basis.  It  is  Lfitii/ 
I.e.'ixons  by  Henry  Preble  and  Lawrence  C.  Hull.  At  first  glance  the  somewhat 
ponderous  book  recalls  the  style  of  book  in  use  a  half  century  and  more  ago,  but 
examination  shows  that  the  best  of  both  methods  has  been  select-^d  ami  a  safe 
and  interesting  plan  has  been  followed.  It  throws  at  once  the  burden  of  the 
work  upon  the  pujiil  and  the  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  re  id  Latin  rather  than 
to  analyze  sentences  and  to  label  ablatives.  There  are  many  new  and  striking 
features  in  the  book  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice,  but  teachers  of  Latin 
will  find  this  one  of  the  satisfactory  text-books  to  use  in  their  classes,  and  we 
doubt  not  gratifying  results  will  follow  its  employment.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Arthur  A.  Upbam,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  State  Normal  .School. 
Wisconsin,  has  preiiaital  with  considerable  ingenuity  and  great  care,  Flft; 
Le-s-sons  In  WomlworkiiKj,  designed  for  those  beginning  to  use  tools.  The  les 
sons  are  graded  to  a  nicety  and  develop  naturally.  It  is  an  .Vmerican  system 
and  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  Swedish  Slojd  or  the  Kussian  sys 
tem.  The  directions  are  explicit,  brief  and  simple  anrl  there  is  an  abundance 
of  illustrations.  New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Price  '><)  cents. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  jiages  entitled 
Clack-Lint  of  the  I  Hants  of  Gray' n  Manuai,  compiled  by  John  A.  Allen.  It  is  de 
signed  to  correspond  to  the  revised  form  and  extended  range  of  Gray’s  Manual 
The  pamphlet  is  of  pocket  size,  adapted  to  both  field  use  and  mailing.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  .Mass. :  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University.  Price  ten  cents. 

A  very  touching  as  well  as  profound  essay  is  that  of  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks 
on  Biouraphii.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  students 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  its  publication  in  pamphlet  form  makes  it  ac¬ 
cessible  by  the  public.  It  is  one  of  the  most  logical  and  scholarly  of  essays  on 
biography  and  is  an  inspiring  dis.sertation  on  the  literature  of  life.  It  should  be 
given  to  every  student  in  our  higher  schools  to  study  and  feed  upon.  Boston  • 
Ginn  &  Co. 

In  Science  of  Thought,  the  author,  Mr.  S.  S.  Hebberd,  has,  as  he  asserts,  com¬ 
pressed  his  work  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  “  What  might  well  have 
been  expanded  into  a  volume,  has  been  condensed  into  a  chapter,  and  often  into 
a  page.”  Just  when  he  has  done  so  is  not  apparent,  for  his  theories  and  de¬ 
monstrations  are  worthy  of  expansion  and  elaboration.  He  has  certainly  made 
some  discoveries  in  philosophy,  and  his  presentation  is  well  made  albeit  in  a 
terse  and  succinct  manner.  The  pamphlet  will  repay  most  careful  study. 
Madison,  Wis  :  Tracy,  Gibbs  &  Co. 
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To  Van  Nostrand’s  Science  Series  is  added  DttltrniinanU,  by  G,  A.  Miller, 
I’ll.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Euraka  College.  The  author  gives  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  and  development  of  determinants  and  follows  this  up  with 
an  explanation  of  their  nature  and  use.  The  major  part  of  the  book  is  given 
to  examples  and  applications.  New  York:  D.  Van  NMtrand  &  Co.  Price 
tifty  cents. 

Mrs.  Marion  Todd  has  made  a  study  of  the  railways  oMBie  world  and  has 
presented  the  result  of  her  researches  in  a  volume  entitled  The  ItailwfvjK  of 
Euro/ie  (tnil  Aiio  rica,  She  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  various  reports 
of  railway  directors  and  drawn  many  conclusions  therefrom.  She  believes  in 
the  government  ownership  of  railways  and  brings  strong  argument  and 
potent  facts  to  sustain  her  contention.  Boston  :  Arena  Publishing  Co.  Price 
fifty  cents. 

Pres.  Wm.  U.  Harper  and  Prof.  ('.  F.  (’astle  of  Chicago  University,  have  pre¬ 
pared  exercises  in  Greek  l‘rose  Comix/Mitioit,  liased  upon  Xenophon’s  Ana- 
itasis,  liooks  I— IV.  Tlie  l»ook  also  includes  inductive  studies  in  the  uses  of  the 
Greek  modes,  based  on  Xenophon’s  Analiasis,  book  IV.  The  method  employed 
by  the  authors  marks  a  great  imiirovement  over  the  old-time  work 
in  Greek  prose  and  will  make  this  bugbear  to  students  a  delightful  task. 
Every  step  is  taken  with  great  care  and  with  due  appreciation  of  the  learner’s 
equipment  and  when  the  hook  is  linished,  students  must  be  able  to  read  Greek 
with  facility.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co.  Price  75  cents. 

Graduate  Courses  is  a  hand  book  for  graduate  students  and  contains  a  list  of 
advanced  courses  announced  by  eleven  Universities  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1893-14.  It  has  been  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  Graduate  Club 
of  Harvard,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  all  graduate  students  or  to  under¬ 
graduates  contemplating  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Nichols  of  Harvard  University  has  edited,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  Heinrich  von  Sybel’s  well-known  and  justly  esteemed  Die  Erhehnnu 
Euroixix  [leijen  Nui>oleon  1.  The  editor  has  done  a  signal  service  in  preparing 
the  work  for  use  by  American  students.  The  notes  are  historical  rather  than 
grammatical.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

We  have  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  a  book,  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary,  entitled  Within  Hoyai.  Palaces.  It  is  written  by  a  brilliant  and 
vivacious  woman,  the  Mar<iuise  de  Fontenoy,  and  gives  an  inside  view  of  royal 
life.  By  high  birth  and  marriage  the  author  was  privileged  to  enter  these  most 
exclusive  circles,  and  know  the  inner  life  of  various  Courts.  This  book  has 
been  accurately  described  as  “a  history  of  statesmanship,  and  a  chronicle  of 
anecdotes,  a  gallery  of  portraits,  and  a  show-case  of  jewels.  It  opens  the 
doors  of  the  audience  chamber,  and  of  the  boudoir.  It  places  before  the 
reader  the  occupants  and  close  neighbors  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  ;  their  in¬ 
tellects,  their  characters,  their  speech,  their  faces  and  forms,  their  passions 
and  manners,  their  very  garb  and  e<iuipage.”  The  royal  families  here  dis¬ 
cussed  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  lioumania,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Greece,  Turkey,  etc.  The  style  is  sprightly  and  the  matter 
most  entertaining.  This  book  contains  fi-'IO  large  pages  and  is  well  illustrated. 
Hubbard  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Educational  Labors  of  Henry  llarnard  is  a  brief  but  valuable  study  in 
the  History  of  American  Pedagogy  by  that  bright  and  versatile  young  writer, 
Will  S  Monroe,  now  ofLeland  Stanford  .1  luiior  University,  Palo  Alto,  (’aliforuia. 
Mr.  Monroe  approaches  his  subject  con  timbre.  Dr.  Harnard’s  is  one  of  the 
great  names  in  our  educational  annals,  and  he  is  the  Nestor  of  its  journalism. 
He  was  born  at  Harford,  Conn.,  .Ian.  24tli,  ISll,  and  is  still  living,  in  his  native 
city,  in  serene  old  age.  He  is  a  joung-old  man;  full  of  interest  in  the  present 
and  hope  for  the  future.  In  these  all  too  brief  pages  of  Mr.  Monroe's  excellent 
tiooklet,  we  get  an  idea  of  his  eventful  life  and  notable  lalK)rs  in  Connecticut, 
Ithode  Island  and  Washington  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  common  schocds  of 
states  and  nation.  His  great  work, — that  which  will  long  endure —  is  the 
American  Journal  of  Education.  Bound  in  31  noble  volumes,  it  forms  a  monu¬ 
mental  work  of  priceless  value  to  educators. 

To  the  Graphic  System  of  Drawing,  arranged  by  Hobart  B,  Jacobs  and 
Augusta  L.  Brower,  is  prepared  a  Hand  Hook  which  gives  in  detail  all  necessary 
directions  and  explanations  to  teachers  using  this  system.  The  system  is  a 
natural  one,  <iuite  free  from  defects  and  is  based  on  systems  of  the  French 
.Schools  of  art.  New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co. 

In  the  Primary  Latin  Book  the  authors.  Adam  Carruthers,  and  J.  C. 
Bobcrtson,  have,  by  lessons  and  exercises  bised  on  Ciesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War,  made  a  book  for  beginners  which  must  go  far  to  render  easy 
the  path  that  leads  to  a  working  knowledge  of  Latin.  There  are  too  many 
new’  words  in  the  vocabularies  in  the  early  lessons  and  the  words  selected 
are  somewhat  unusual  ones,  but  the  lessons  are  progressive,  and  the  exercises 
are  not  too  difficult  for  diligent  students.  Toronto  :  William  Briggs. 

The  Interstate  Third  reader  by  Mary  J.  Lovejoy,  Principal  Broadway 
i^chool,  Chelsea,  is  a  delightful  little  book  for  children  of  a  certain  age.  It  is 
full  of  interesting  stories  in  the  narrative  and  conversational  style  and  is  inten¬ 
ded  to  teach  the  children  to  use  their  reasoning  powers.  Miss  Lovejoy  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  qualified,  by  experience  and  ability,  for  the  preparation  of 
this  book.  It  is  a  tastefully  arranged  and  nicely  illustrated  little  volume  and 
is  third  in  a  series  now  being  published  by  the  I).  Lothrop  Co.,  Boston. 
Price,  40  cts. 

Boston  has  for  years  had  sewing  in  its  public  schools.  It  has  been  taught 
by  a  corps  of  special  teachers  and  the  results  have  been  most  meritorious  and 
satisfactory.  But  strange  to  state  there  has  been  in  the  schools  no  uniformity 
of  system,  every  teacher  conducting  her  lessons  along  her  own  lines  and  by  her 
own  methods.  Mrs.  Hapgood,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  teachers  of 
sewing  in  Boston,  has  prepared  a  text-book  for  pupils  under  the  title  of 
“School  Nkki»lk-\Vork.”  In  this  m  inual  Mrs.  Hapgood  gives  the  fullest 
and  plainest  directions  for  all  forms  of  sewing.  Starting  with  a  well-defined 
purpose  and  with  a  mstured  system,  she  explains  every  step  with  the  most  ex¬ 
plicit  of  definitions  and  exercises.  Every  new  stitch  and  exercise  is  developed 
by  the  easiest  of  gradations  and  the  veriest  tyro  could  learn  to  sew  by  simply 
followdng  the  directions  laid  down  in  the  book.  The  illustrations  are  superb, 
having  been  made  expressly  for  this  book  and  drawn  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  author.  Mrs.  Hapgood  has  performed  a  most  commendable  ser¬ 
vice  in  issuing  her  text-book — it  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  this  form  of  manual 
training  in  our  schools.  Boston ;  Ginn  &  Co. 
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The  words  of  Franklin  never  grow  old;  they  have  the  freshness  of  to-day  and 
have  held  their  power  since  the  hour  of  their  utterance.  In  18.j3  Epes  Sar¬ 
gent  made  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  Franklin,  and  the  volume  enjoyed  an 
extensive  sale.  This  volume  has  now  been  reprinted,  and  is  again  in  handy 
form,  suited  alike  for  the  old  and  young.  The  papers  are  published  under  the 
title  of  Fk.vnkli.x's  Ski-kct  Wouks,  and  consist  of  a  mem  )ir  of  Franklin,  his 
autobiography,  political  and  philosophical  papers,  correspondence,  etc.  Boston: 
Lee  A  Shepard.  Price  To  cents. 

Thk  Kiveksidk  Litkkatukk  Series  is  commendable  for  its  effort  to  popu¬ 
larize  choice  works  by  the  best  authors.  Convenient  size,  good  paper  and 
clear  print,  with  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  50  cents  for  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  four  numbers  or  15  cents  each,  places  the  works  of  llawthorne,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Whittier  and  a  host  of  other  classical  English  writers  before  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  readers.  The  latest  number  is  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  by 
Charles  Dickens.  Boston:  Houghton,  Milllin  &  Co. 

Mr.  George  B.  Kilbon  has  had  charge  of  the  manual  training  lessons  in  the 
schools  in  Springfield,  M.T8s.,  since  1886,  and  his  work  has  been  of  an  entirely 
original  and  novel  character.  He  has  developed  a  system  of  wood-working 
which  resembles  no  other  system  now  in  use,  and  which  has  the  merit  of  sat. 
isfying  all  the  demand  which  educators  have  made  for  a  distinctly  American 
system  of  wood  w’orking.  Mr.  Kilbon  has  not  modeled  his  system  on  lines 
that  are  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  two  prominent  systems  now  in  use  in 
some  schools,  namely,  the  Russian  system  and  the  Swedish  system  or  Sloyd, 
but  he  has  made  a  system  which  is  e.s8entially  new  and  which  may  eventually 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  American  system.  In  his  book.  Wood  Work,  he 
gives  in  sixteen  lessons,  the  fundamental  exercises  of  his  system,  in  a  simple 
form.  The  arrangement  is  from  the  easy  to  the  didicult  by  successive  steps 
and  is  designed  to  give  boys  of  twelve  years  and  upward  primary  command  of 
the  use  of  a  set  comprising  the  principal  wood-working  tools.  The  lessons  are 
abundantly  illustrated  with  carefully  made  drawings,  and  every  operation  is 
minutely  detailed.  All  interested  in  manual  training  and  in  a  system  which  is 
plainly  adapted  to  American  schools  and  American  needs  will  find  Mr.  Kilbon’s 
book  a  most  suggestive  and  helpful  manual.  Boston:  Lee  A  Shepard.  Price 
75  cents. 

There  is  no  more  perplexing  subject  at  present  in  the  public  schools  than 
drawing.  There  are  systems  of  drawing  galore,  but  the  ordinary  teacher  finds 
that  whatever  system  is  used  there  is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  work  done. 
The  fault  largely  lies  with  the  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
drawing,  but  who  follows  directions  as  laid  down  in  the  drawing  books.  To 
aid  these  teachers,  and  to  give  a  frank  explanation  of  the  principles  of  what 
should  underlie  the  drawing  in  our  schools.  Prof.  Anson  K.  Cross,  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Normal  Art  school,  has  prepared  a  little  work  under  the  title  of  Drawing 
IN  THE  PuHLic  SCHOOLS.  Professor  Cross  tells  what  should  be  and  should 
not  be  done  by  the  teacher;  tells  what  results  are  to  be  striven  for,  and  how 
these  results  may  be  known;  gives  explicit  directions  as  to  methods,  and  maps 
out  a  course  of  drawing  for  the  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  much  that  will  be  uew  to  teachers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  immediately  helpful  of  manuals  for  teachers.  Boston:  A.  K.  Cross, 
Normal  Art  School. 
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Followiag  the  discussion  of  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  high  school  sub¬ 
jects  into  the  grammar  schools  come  speedily  text-books  designed  for  use  in 
these  subjects  in  the  grammar  schools.  In  some  of  the  text-books  there  is  a 
painful  evidence  of  the  effort  the  authors  endured  in  trying  to  “write  down  “ 
to  the  immature  minds,  but  in  the  main  the  books  are  helpful  tokens  of  a  new 
and  satisfactory  series  of  books  for  grammar  pupils  to  use.  I’rof.  Paul  H. 
Hauus,  of  Harvard  University,  has  published  a  little  pamphlet  of  fifty-two 
pages,  which  he  styles  an  essay,  under  the  title  of  (rKOMKiiiV  i.n  tkk  (iu.a.M- 
MAK  School.  Prof.  Ilanus  briefly  discusses  the  (piestion  of  the  introduction 
of  this  subject  into  the  grammar  school  and  gives  cogent  reasons  in  support 
of  the  proposition.  He  then  gives  some  illustrative  class  exercises  and  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  work  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  grammar  school.  Prof.  Hanus 
oas  approached  this  subject  in  the  right  spirit  and  manner,  and  his  essay  is  a 
most  valuable  and  pertinent  contribution.  It  should  bo  read  by  all  teachers  of 
the  grammar  school.  Boston:  U.  C.  Heath  A  Co.  Price 'J')  cents. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  just  added  tw’o  admirable  selections  to  its 
series  of  English  Classics  for  school.  One  of  these  contains  three  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson’s  essays,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  on  the  .Scholar 
with  which  he  electrified  and  made  memorable  the  Harvard  commencement  of 
1837.  These  essays  are  full  of  Emerson’s  quickening  spirit.  The  other  book¬ 
let  contains  Sohrab  and  Itnstnni,  a  strong  poem  by  Matthew  Arnold.  The  brave 
young  Sohrab  stands  forth  from  all  the  Tartar  hosts  and  defies  the  bravest  of 
the  Persians.  He  is  slain  by  Rustum,  the  dread  Persian  warrior,  who  is 
his  own  father.  The  story  is  told  with  great  power,  pathos  and  artistic  skill. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lyon  has  edited  with  notes,  vocabulary  and  appendices,  Genin’s 
Lk  Pktit  Tailledr  Bouro.v.  It  is  a  charming  little  story  and  easily  read  in 
the  first  year  of  the  French  class.  Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price  2.j 
cents. 


rjiRioniCALs. 

Tile  ('osmopolilun  for  St^ptemlK'r  reached  a  total  edition  of  CU.ihmi  copies,  iiiakinu  it  the 
largest  eilition  for  this  month  <if  any  magazine  in  thi*  world.  The  World’s  Fair  was  treatcil 
in  this  single  numiHtr  by  twelve  dilfereni  writers,  making  the  most  eompletc  ai-i-omit  of  the 

great  K.xpositiun  that  has  as  yet  appeared. - “  Electricity  at  the  World's  Fair”  is  the  title  ol 

the  opening  article  in  The  /‘opuhir  Scii  nce  Afonllily  for  OctolnM'.  It  is  by  <’.  ,\1.  Igingren 

and  IS  finely  illustrated. - Both  The  Century  tiiul  St.  yirhohis  will  have  serial  stories  this 

year  liy  the  great  humorist,  .Mark  Twain. - Rev.  Howard  Macqncary  has  a  rcinarkableart  icic 

on  ••  Moral  and  Immoral  Literature  ”  in  the  September  Arena,  other  articles  are  of  the 

usual  high  order  of  merit. - The  most  notable  contribution  to  The  .\’orth  .imeriean  Herinc 

for  Septemlier  is  a  review  of  the  |Hilitical  situation  by  Kx-Speaker  Ree  1. - The  magazine  held 

has  lK*en  most  successfully  entered  by  that  nrcent  contestant  for  i>opular  favor  .MeCInre’n 
Magazine  which  is  widl-editeil,  bright,  and  intere.sting. 


